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Editorial 
KX 
Community Education and the ‘‘ Workshop”’ 


In any enterprise that has to do with community education 
adequate representation from all types of communities, rural and 
urban, agricultural and industrial, large and small, is essential. In 
this respect the summer Workshop for graduate students at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill was encouraging. 


Of the 124 members of the 1941 Workshop, 106 were from 
North Carolina and the rest from six other Southern States—South 
Carolina, Virginia, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, and Kentucky. The 
North Carolina participants were from every section of the state and 
from almost every conceivable kind of school and community sit- 
uation. There were 34 from cities of 20,000 population or over, 24 
from cities or towns between 5,000 and 20,000 and 48 from small 
towns and rural areas. The city and town representatives included 
13 from Winston-Salem, g from High Point, 5 from Rocky Mount, 
4 from Salisbury, 3 from Greensboro, 3 from Burlington, 2 each 
from Charlotte, Asheboro, Lenoir, Statesville, and Reidsville, and 1 
apiece from Asheville, Raleigh, Hickory, Lexington, Monroe, Gas- 
tonia, Greenville, Tarboro, Kinston, and Elizabeth City. In the 
group from smaller towns and rural districts in North Carolina, 33 
separate counties were represented, the largest number (8) coming 
from Alamance in the Piedmont section, with 4 from Rutherford 
County in the western part of the State, 3 from Stanly County, 2 
each from Mecklenburg, Columbia, and Wake, and 1 each from 27 
other counties in every section of the State. With the cities also 
included, 42 of the 100 counties of North Carolina were represented 
in the Workshop. 


Similar variety of community origin was characteristic of the 
members of the Workshop who came from other States—some came 
from rural places with a few hundred population, others from the 
small industrial centers characteristic of this part of the South- 
eastern United States, and from places that were combinations of 
urban, industrial, and rural life, with a few from cities whose 
populations run up into the hundred thousands. 
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A School Health Coordinating Service 


Working cooperatively to a limited degree during the past 25 
years, state and local education and health organizations and other 
interested agencies have made steady progress toward improvement 
in the health of the school children of North Carolina. With the 
aim of further integrating these efforts and of evolving a more 
nearly adequate service, the State Board of Health and the 
State Department of Public Instruction, jointly, recently established 
the School Health Coordinating Service. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the General Education Board are assisting financially in 
this enterprise over a five-year period which began July 1, 1939. 
During this period an effort will be made to integrate more closely 
the service being rendered in behaif of the health of school children. 


Courses and conferences on child health were held in 1940 at the 
University of North Carolina and the North Carolina College for 
Negroes. Because of the favorable reaction throughout the state 
another grant was made by the General Education Board to make 
possible the continuation of this work during the summer of 1941. 
The School Health Coordinating Service is cooperating with the 
University of North Carolina, Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, and the North Carolina College for Negroes in 
sponsoring this work. One hundred and twenty fellowships, which 
cover approximately three fourths of the expenses for the six-weeks 
period, were provided to teachers from those counties in which the 
School Health Coordinating Service has been working during the 
past two years. 


Conferences at Woman’s College and the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Negroes were held in the first part of the summer. A Child 
Health Conference was held at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill from July 21 through August 27, 1941, with courses in 
Child Health Problems, School and Community Health Problems, 
and Methods and Materials in Health Education. Integrated with 
these courses were numerous discussions, demonstrations, field trips, 
and other activities. Certain parts of the work were carried out on 
a workshop basis. A number of state and national leaders in fields 
related to child health work participated. A demonstration school 
organized as a day camp in the Chapel Hill High School building 
was operated in connection with the Conference, where all possible 
measures designed to improve the health of each child were carried 
out. 


Health and education should be working together. Here is one 
example of what can be accomplished when they do. 
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Educational News and Events 
KX 


American Education, 1941-42 


Estimates by the United States Office of Education for the School 
year 1941-42 are as follows: 


Approximate number of elementary pupils: 


Public 18,482,000 
Private 2,225,000 
Total 20,707,000 
Approximate number of high-school pupils (4 years): 
Public 6,834,000 
Private 500,000 
Total 7+334,000 
Kindergarten enrollment: 
Public 625,000 
Private 40,000 
Total 665,000 
Elementary-school teachers: 
Public 625,000 
Private 75,000 
Total 700,000 
High-school teachers: 
Public 315,000 
Private 35,000 
Total 350,000 
Enrollment of all institutions of higher education................ 1,450,000 
Public night schools. 1,400,000 
Part-time and continuation schools 450,000 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce Education 
Committee Appointed 


Albert W. Hawkes, president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, has announced the appointment of a committee 
of the Chamber, a major objective of which will be to cooperate 
with a similar committee designated by W. H. Pillsbury, president 
of the American Association of School Administrators. 

The two committees have outlined their general objectives in a 
five-point program. This includes: Removal of all grounds for the 
suspicion of the prevalence of subversive activities in the school 
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systems; vitalizing of courses relating to the American form of gov- 
ernment; the encouragement of religious and moral training. 

In making the announcement of the appointment of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Hawkes quoted from a statement made to the Cham- 
ber’s Board by the committee, as follows: 

“The Committee on Education of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce realizes that new conditions require a constantly evolving 
education program, if the public schools are to keep pace with 
changing public needs. We commend the superintendents of schools 
and the great body of teachers for their progressive and efficient 
methods of education. We propose that even closer cooperative 
relationships be established between the superintendents of schools 
and the business men of their respective communities, in order that 
necessary adjustments in education methods may be properly appre- 
ciated by the public and that the pupils may get the most out of the 
opportunities offered to them by their local school men.” 


The National Teacher Examinations* 


The second annual edition of the National Teacher Examina- 
tions was administered on March 14-15, 1941, in sixty-four centers 
and ten subcenters throughout the United States. A summary report 
shows that 172 school systems cooperated in the project, and that 
4718 candidates were examined, this number representing an in- 
crease of gg2 over the total number of candidates for the 1940 
examinations. 

The National Committee has emphasized that examination re- 
sults should not be misused as the sole basis for teacher selection. 
Records of experience, academic marks, ratings on various per- 
sonality aspects, and results of interviews must be considered in 
addition to National Teacher Examination records in the evalua- 
tion of a prospective teacher’s qualifications and in judgment of the 
teacher’s fitness with respect to a particular position. 

Of the candidates taking the 1941 examinations, 1287 indicated 
their first preference of position to be elementary-school teaching. 
The first preferences of other groups including 200 or more candi- 
dates were: teacher of English, 542; teacher of social studies, 490; 
teacher of mathematics, 260; teacher of foreign language, 241; 
teacher of commercial subjects, 218; teacher of physical education, 
212. 

The National Teacher Examinations will be administered for 
the third time on January 2-3, 1942. The last day for receiving 
regular applications from candidates is November 29, 1941. Lists 
of examining centers and of cooperating school systems will be 
published at a later date. 


* A complete report of the 1941 examining will be published in the near future and 
may be had upon request by writing to the National Committee on Teacher Examinations. 
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From ‘‘Pouring in’’ to ‘‘Guidance”’: 
Reminiscences of Half a Century 


A. J. KEELING 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


KA 


FEW WEEKS ago I visited my Dad’s old homestead and sat 

within a few feet of where I was born on the 14th of March, 
1869. I was sitting in sight of where the schoolhouse was located in 
which I spent my first day in school and got what little education I 
had up to the age of fifteen, when Dad sold out and we moved 
from Searcy County, Arkansas, to Jasper County, Missouri. 

The locality where I was born was easily fifty years behind the 
times from the standpoint of educational advantages, and did not 
do much to catch up until years after we left. (They have very good 
schools now, and old and young are much interested in them.) This 
was, and is yet, more or less a cotton country; hence, the length of 
the school year was three months—July, August, and September, 
after crops were “laid by” and cotton picking started. The flies 
were bad, the gnats worse, and the weather so hot that it is a wonder 
we learned anything. 


The teachers of these first schools of mine, and there were six 
or seven, were in no way qualified to teach except physically. Their 
greatest determination was to have order; that they would have if 
they had to fight for it. As I remember, or call them to mind now, 
they were fighting for “it” a good part of the time. As I believe now, 
the teacher was out of order himself more than we were, and more 
often. “He was monarch of all he surveyed.” I recall very few 
privileges we as pupils had. 

In Jasper County, Missouri, the schools were much better. 
Teachers were somewhat qualified, or more or less qualified—at 
least they had certificates, even if some of them were third rate. 
Now I could go to school after corn was gathered until spring plow- 
ing started. Two of the teachers were so considerate and took so 
much interest in me that I resolved to become a teacher myself. 
For their time and opportunities, the two were wonderful. They 
had what we call “personality.” They had the qualities that all suc- 
cessful teachers must have at any time or age to be real successes. 


I taught my first school the year of 1891-1892. The requirements 
were easy, so I started teaching before I was prepared as to knowl- 
edge and theory. I had a lot of energy and determination, and a 
lot of half-baked ideas or notions that needed trial and evaluation. 
I have made it my life’s work. For a long time I have considered 
education of the people the world’s most important business. I have 
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had a lot of joy and satisfaction out of my association with boys and 
girls and working with great men and women. 

At the beginning of my career as a teacher, the idea prevailed 
that if one had interest and ability along any particular subject and 
applied all his power and effort to master it, that power and ability 
would carry over into other lines of interest, so that while he was 
going deep into the one subject he would broaden his scope of 
knowledge in other fields. Perhaps this is one reason why about 
this time much began to be said and done to develop specialists 
along one’s particular line of interest—an idea probably some- 
what overworked. 

For many years I think most teachers believed that children 
could be made to do things whether they had any real interest in 
the subject or not. Consequently, children were whipped, scolded, 
shaken, and ridiculed in a way that upset them emotionally to the 
extent that real learning was impossible. If the child’s attitudes 
and conduct were changed by the process, it was undoubtedly for 
the worse. 

The attitudes and conduct of children begin to change for the 
better as soon as teachers begin to study and plan ways by which 
they may do things for children instead of doing things to them. 
When the teacher begins to plan ways and means by which children 
are taught to think for themselves what is right and wrong in their 
relations to one another in school (teacher included), at home, and 
in the community, the children work eagerly and intelligently 
because they can see the principles involved back of the program. 

Teaching for a long, long time was a “pouring in” process. As 
for the child, it was sort of a “cramming” process. The general 
order was facts, facts, and more facts, learned for the sake of facts, 
while little or nothing was done to show the relation of facts. Not 
much, if anything, was at the time being done to show the depend- 
ence and interdependence of one community or one country upon 
another. Children were often taught to magnify the good qualities 
of their own school and community, and totally to disregard the 
worthwhile things of other communities. Not much love was 
taught for other counties, states, and nations, and in many instances 
hatreds were engendered. Many boys, and girls too, could not get 
much joy and satisfaction out of school life, so they stayed out when 
possible, and dropped out permanently as soon as they could. 

In these early days we taught that education was making prep- 
aration for life. Now we know that education, from the very begin- 
ning, is life itself—a living and growing process on and on through 
adult life. 

The flavor of life depends upon its everyday customs and di- 
versions. Extraordinary changes have come to us within the past 
quarter of a century. 

A generation ago Henry Adams, in reviewing his own long life, 
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wrote, “In essentials like religion, ethics, philosophy, history, liter- 
ature, art, and the concepts of all science, the American boy of 1854 
stood nearer the year 1 than the year 1900. Changes since 1900 have 
been more rapid than ever before; in certain respects perhaps a boy 
of 1g00 stands nearer the year 1 than 1940.” 

The radio in education is a great device and contributes much 
to the growth and development of boys and girls, and especially so 
when the messages brought have some meaningful relationships to 
needs and interests. Radio listening must be planned for in advance 
and integrated closely with other classroom learning activities. 
Guided and directed, the radio can be, and is, a most worthwhile 
aid in education. 

Visual education and the movies, coupled with radio, are won- 
derful aids to learning. Through these aids we have come to know 
other peoples of other lands, and it is to be hoped that we will 
learn better our interrelations and interdependence upon one 
another—learn to love instead of hate, and rightly learn to evaluate 
any contribution of work and worth from any and all sources. 

Tests and measurements have done much to raise the standard 
of teaching and the quality of pupil learning. It means a lot when 
the teacher knows the child’s environment, capabilities, achieve- 
ments, likes, dislikes, attitudes, and conduct. 

Industrial arts in education can hardly be overestimated. Every 
child can learn to do many useful things of value, no matter what 
the status, rich or poor, or what have you; and make use of it, much 
of it, so long as he lives. On the other hand, great numbers are find- 
ing their individual interests, and making the choice of an occupa- 
tion or vocation that not only means a living, but joy in one’s life’s 
work that comes from doing the thing one would rather do than 
anything else. 

Guidance in education is important along all lines of activity. 
Vocational guidance is not enough. Early in the child’s educational 
development he should be guided in such a way that he will very 
early learn to make right choices. 

The child is in the process of becoming something just a little 
bit different from day to day. When he becomes a man he is going 
to be whatever he is at any given time largely because of the choices 
he has made along the way. This being true, the importance of 
children being given opportunities to make choices deserves much 
emphasis. If children do well they must learn to choose wisely and 
well. 

Much use is being made of the child’s experiences and his in- 
terests. The emphasis has shifted from concentration on subject 
matter to concentration on the child. We teach the child instead 
of teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the child learns 
his “Three R’s” better than he did. He gets what he needs when he 


1 Science Digest, September, 1940. 
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needs it. This newer method inspires him to his best efforts and 
he gets joy and satisfaction in doing because the work is interesting 
and because he has had a part in choosing the work that he is doing 
from day to day. 

Only recently have teachers begun to realize that the whole child 
must be taught if guidance, knowledge, and skills are to work out 
to the ultimate advantage of our American democracy. In this way 
we are giving better service “to all the children of all the people.” 
The children choosing, studying, and learning the things vital to 
school life will, as a matter of course, vitalize the affairs of life 
when manhood and womanhood has been reached. 

Schools are better, and will continue to improve because teachers 
have found, and are developing, this better way. I do not think this 
better way is easier than the old way. It takes more time and more 
work, no doubt, but so much more is accomplished and there is so 
much more joy and satisfaction in the doing that the outlook is 
inspiring. 

We still have the textbook, but we do not find the teacher in 
the classroom with the book open, finger on the line, and children, 
each when called upon, reciting verbatim from memory the lines 
of the text. We do find children here and there in groups small 
enough that each one has an opportunity to contribute something 
he knows about the topic under consideration, a topic or theme of 
value to the children because of its vital importance to the com- 
munity, state, or nation. 

The teacher, in most instances, is no longer a tasksetter and 
drillmaster, as of old—though not all of the type have passed to 
that final award; you may find one here and there. You can easily 
tell one by visiting her classroom and hearing the way children are 
answered when one has the nerve to ask a question about the work 
in hand, and especially if he wants to know why he must do the 
task that has been set for him. The teacher’s answer will probably 
be something after this fashion: “You have your assignment. Do it 
as you have been instructed and remember there is another job 
waiting for you when that one is done. You work, and keep quiet 
while doing it.” You can tell the tasksetter in another way, even 
when not in the classroom. If you engage her in conversation, she 
will lead you to believe, or try to, that the morale of the school 
would have long since gone to the devil but for her. You would 
not have to stay around long to find out, without asking a question, 
that the tasksetter is not dearly loved by the members of her classes. 
She keeps the “F” club suspended over the head, and threatens 
often and more often the nearer they get to the end of a semester 
to give it a wallop. I long to see every teaching position filled by 
the newer type of teacher; the kind that guides, participates, and 
stimulates, a friend who really stands by when difficulties arise. 
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The Evolution of Music Education in 
North Carolina 


GRACE VAN DYKE MORE 
Head, Music Education Department, Woman’s College, University of North Carolina 


KR 


EAR—1920: There was a man who had a vision. (How many, 
many stories of great achievements begin that way!) 

Year—1941: That vision has brought about such startling de- 
velopments that the vision itself seems to have been forgotten: 
younger generations in the schools have come along who know not 
the man and the vision, yet they live in the beauty and the privi- 
leges of its outcomes. 

The Future? Doubtless it holds still further evolutionary 
changes that we cannot see now—as the little group who set the 
vision in motion could not possibly have foreseen what has already 
evolved. 

The Story: The man was Dr. Wade R. Brown, at that time 
Dean of the School of Music of Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, which was then called The North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women. Dean Brown was deeply concerned about the 
small amount of musical interest in the state, and had learned, 
through many years of college teaching, that if the educators of the 
state waited till college years to build musical tastes and interests, 
it was too late to do much about it. He studied the question of 
how to get that interest kindled during high school or elementary 
grades, and envisioned the youth of the high schools thrilling to 
the music of the ages, singing it, and playing it, and listening to it 
with the understanding that comes from living with fine music. 

In 1920, that was an extravagant vision in North Carolina. 
There were no choruses or glee clubs, no bands or orchestras, and 
no teachers of music in the public schools of the state. No music 
teachers save piano teachers, who taught their private pupils in the 
schools and collected their fees from their pupils. The schools were 
not providing education through music to all the children enrolled. 

The man with the vision contacted all the piano teachers in the 
state whom he knew, and invited each to bring her best-playing 
pupil to the College in the spring, and to take part in a music 
contest. An odd way and a small way to begin the task of bringing 
that vision to life? Perhaps, but one must begin somewhere, and 
this seemed the only spark of musical fire in the schools from which 
to kindle a larger blaze. 

The first result was a small one: fourteen piano students ap- 
peared and played and went home inspired to better work. The 
next year a few more piano pupils with their teachers came, the 
pupils played and again went home inspired to finer things. In 
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the meantime, Dr. Brown’s talks with the piano teachers impelled 
them to go back to their schools and organize some small choruses 
which came to the third contest and sang. In this small way the 
process of evolution was started, but the growth was rapid. 

About the time of the third music contest several city schools 
secured supervisors of music, who began more extensive musical 
activities in the high schools and also introduced regular musical 
training in the elementary schools. At the fourth contest, 249 were 
enrolled; at the sixth, almost a thousand; at the ninth, over 2,800; 
at the eighteenth, almost 4,800; and the nineteenth, over 5,000; and 
at the twentieth, we almost stopped counting, but we know it was 
about 8,000! But numbers only are an inadequate medium of 
measurement of such a startling development. They are only a 
part of the story.1 

Many high-school principals and school superintendents in the 
state have seen and helped bring about this amazing evolution in 
education through music. They have realized that music is just as 
necessary in the total educational experience of the child as any of 
the so-called basic studies; and that since music can be a highly 
potent force in emotional development the pupils of high-school 
age especially need such experiences. Obviously, the music contests 
could not have made the growth here described without the sup- 
port and advice and guidance of these far-seeing school adminis- 
trators. 

Another part of the story has to do with the wise leadership and 
guidance of Dr. Brown, and the unwavering support of his efforts 
by the College. From the beginning it has been a democratic and 
cooperative project: the music teachers and directors “in meeting 
assembled” deciding each year the regulations under which that 
year’s contest would be carried on, and Dr. Brown administering it 
according to these regulations, with the cooperation of the College 
in equipment and personnel. 

From time to time dramatic chapters have appeared, and 
changes, sometimes almost startling, have come about—but always 
the change has been for the advancement of music, and for strength- 
ening the control by the teachers while increasing their sharing of 
responsibility with the College personnel. 

The first dramatic change was the beginning of district contests 
to take the influence of the contests nearer to all the schools of the 
state—smaller as well as larger. The plan met with enthusiastic ap- 
proval: the number of schools enrolled jumped from 54 to 116. 
This was in 1929. The next year brought another step in the evo- 
lution: the inauguration of a rating system that enables every 
school to achieve the highest honor rating if its work is of that 


1 All high schools are invited to enter in the District and State Music Contests students 
who are prepared to perform the music chosen by committees of teachers. Small entrance 
fees are charged. 
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standard—there are no first-place winners and second-place winners, 
but schools of equal excellence receive equal ratings. 

1934 marked another dramatic step: the first festival chorus. 
Several hundred boys and girls from Class A schools, and a few 
from Class B schools, sang a splendid program of songs chosen from 
the contest lists, and thrilled a huge audience while experiencing 
an even deeper thrill themselves. Each year since has found an- 
other festival chorus composed of pupils from these larger schools 
participating in the rehearsals and the public performance that 
crowns the state contest days. 

The most dramatic chapter was written during the school year 
1940-41, and is still too close to be completely evaluated. It seems 
to mark the culmination of a period of rapid development and 
opens a vista of even finer things in the future. The changes inau- 
gurated involve the singers only. All the instrumental contests— 
bands, orchestras, ensembles, and solos, including piano—were car- 
ried on as in previous years. The choral directors, in their October, 
1941, business meeting, made the regulations for the new plan. 
Two main ideas were decided: first, that the competitions in the ten 
district contests would be the finals so far as all singing events were 
concerned. That is, at the State Contest Festival in Greensboro 
there would be no vocal contests of any sort—solos, glee clubs or 
choruses. Closely linked with this is the second idea: that the two 
days previously devoted to vocal events in the state contest should 
instead be devoted to rehearsals by two large festival choruses and 
round-table conferences of the teachers of these singers with the 
directors of the festival choruses. The pupils enrolled in the cho- 
ruses did not have to be winners of high ratings in the district con- 
tests, but were enrolled with their teacher’s guarantee that they 
would be well prepared for the festival chorus. It was also made 
possible for some pupils not singing in the choruses to audit the 
rehearsals. 

Two festival choruses and each directed by a man of national 
reputation and wide experience with such groups! One chorus was 
composed of pupils from Class A schools with a few from the larger 
Class B schools. Some of these pupils had participated in several 
festival choruses during their earlier high-school years. The second 
chorus—the more significant, marking a totally new thing in the 
contests—was composed of pupils from Class B and Class C schools, 
none of whom had ever been in such a chorus. The singing of this 
group revealed the development of choral music in the schools of 
the state more clearly than anything that could have happened, 
for the work of this chorus was as good as the singing of the first 
festival chorus from Class A and B schools when it first appeared 
in 1934.2 


2 High schools are classified according to enrollment: less than 250, Class C; 250-600, 
Class B; over 600, Class A. 
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Each chorus held three stiff rehearsals each day, with their 
teachers listening attentively and learning from the directors of the 
festival choruses while their pupils learned. The round-table con- 
ferences were also very valuable to the teachers. Those were two 
busy days—but with great results educationally. 

Another 1940-’41 innovation of much educational value was the 
series of choral clinics held in various parts of the state during the 
late winter. These all-day meetings were intensive training periods 
for the teachers. The clinic leaders gave practical help in various 
phases of choral technique and in conducting of choral groups. 
The teachers who attended these clinics were enthusiastic about 
them and are hoping to increase the number of choral clinics in 
the state during the 1941-42 school year. 


What does this total evolutionary story mean? It means that 
thousands of boys and girls in our high schools are reaping the 
benefit of Dr. Brown's vision of 1920; and that there is a more wide- 
spread music interest in the state than most folks realize, and it is 
an interest in really fine music, too. It means that even the smaller 
high schools are getting into the game and giving their communi- 
ties the influence of music through bands and orchestras as well as 
through singing groups. It means that a great and thrilling musi- 
cal future is before us. Just what developments will come cannot 
be seen now, but it is certain that this musical interest will not 
decrease, for musical interest is contagious; it always spreads and 
multiplies in a school and community, and from school to school, 
and from community to community. 

This latest and most dramatic step in the development of the 
music contest in our state is unique to North Carolina. No other 
state has tried this plan, and that means that North Carolina is 
making history in music education in the nation. Again, we can- 
not tell what the future holds. Perhaps our plan will spread to 
other states—perhaps it will even be known as the North Carolina 
Plan. 

It is fitting that the last word in this account be a word of grate- 
ful appreciation to the school administrators who have given, 
through all these years, such valuable aid and stimulation to the 
efforts of the music teachers and Woman’s College to build in 
North Carolina a solid structure in the field of education through 
music. 


“Your Job Is Your Future” is the title of an attractively printed 
illustrated bulletin of the Vocational Schools of Philadelphia. .. . 
“Education Under Dictatorships and in Democracies” is a recent 
Government pamphlet by James F. Abel, available from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at 15 cents. 
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Is Counseling the Heart of the Guidance 
Program? 
LAWRENCE RIGGS 
Associate in Education, The Johns Hopkins University 
KR 


URING a recent conference on guidance one speaker repeat- 

edly asserted that the heart of the guidance program is coun- 
seling. In developing this proposition the author of the remark 
cited the need for specialists in an organized guidance program 
because the specialist is more effective in personal counseling. The 
argument throughout assumed that counseling is always the cen- 
tral means of guidance. When asked whether classroom teachers 
were to be considered as having important guidance functions, the 
speaker reasserted that classroom teachers have only limited time 
for counseling and seldom have the training necessary to do an 
intelligent and effective job of it. The entire discussion suggested 
that while the teacher had some (undefined) influence in the guid- 
ance program the specialist who could effectively counsel pupils 
was the one working closest to the heart of the guidance program 
through this counseling technique. 

Such a limited viewpoint is not uncommon today even among 
efficient and sincere personnel workers who, like others in educa- 
tion, have very often not thought carefully enough about the mean- 
ing of the terms they use. A closer examination of this problem will 
be of value in arriving at a clearer interpretation of “guidance.” 

First of all, counseling is the service aspect of a larger concept, 
namely, personnel work. Dr. Strang’s effective discussion of per- 
sonnel work includes the following statement: 


In addition to helping to create an environment which will promote the 
best development of every pupil, the personnel worker has responsibility for 
guiding each pupil in the use of this environment, so that he will develop, 
through his own efforts, to the optimum of his capacity for growth and will 
adjust himself to the world as it is, with an active intent to make it better. 
This is the service aspect of personnel work.1 


Certainly, these are objectives that can be shared by both the 
specialist and the classroom teacher in their work with pupils. Gen- 
erally speaking, the above excerpt from a description of the work 
of the personnel officer can be applied to the teacher in certain of 
his personnel capacities. What good teacher is not making every 
effort within his power to help students develop their capacities for 
growth and to make positive adjustments? Surely, this is not ex- 
clusively an objective for personnel specialists, but is an objective 
of personnel work—whether carried on by a specialist, or by a 


1Ruth Strang, Pupil Personnel and Guidance (New York: Macmillan Company, 
1940), pp. 20-21. 
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classroom teacher. There are many objectives such as these that are 
properly shared by everyone working to serve the best interests of 
pupils. 

That there are guidance functions performed by the classroom 
teacher and that some of these are carried on in the course of sub- 
ject-matter instructional periods is widely recognized. In the ad- 
justment phases of guidance, the teacher will make use of the 
environment including all the materials and experiences of in- 
struction as well as the people and situations in the given environ- 
ment. These will be used in such a way as to create opportunities 
for the individual pupil to grow and develop through his own 
efforts to the extent of his capacities for growth and development 
and to become increasingly self-reliant and self-directing. Much of 
this work with the factors of the environment in relation to the 
individual comes under the heading of what Dr. Strang calls in- 
direct guidance 

. . carried on without the label “guidance”; it will be concerned with creat- 
ing conditions that give each child his best chance for development.2 


However, because of the nature of his work, the classroom 
teacher is not in a position to use certain techniques to the same 
extent as the personnel specialist will use them. Among these is the 
process of counseling which in all likelihood will be used to some 
extent by the classroom teacher, but especially by the personnel 
worker in his role as counselor. 

The specialist finds counseling an important tool of guidance. 
Given more time for work with individuals and an advanced train- 
ing in the techniques of counseling and interviewing, the personnel 
worker will perform his appraisal and adjustment services through 
the help of counseling as an important means. Counseling is more 
often a function of the specialist in personnel work. 

The above attempt at clarification has thus far not answered 
the question, ““Where is the central emphasis of the guidance pro- 
gram in terms of function?” Since any service program (a program 
of guidance is a service program) is centered at the point where 
service is being rendered, it would follow that the focal point of an 
organized guidance program must be thought of as being exempli- 
fied in each situation where growth and development is facilitated 
through the constructive efforts of some person whether he be 
counselor, teacher, or custodian. 

It most likely would be best not to speak of the “heart” of a 
guidance program in terms of function since such a program has 
so many equally important points of emphasis. 

Administratively speaking, the “heart” of a guidance program 
may be in the person or office of the coordinating officer in charge 
of personnel services. From a functional viewpoint, however, the 
2 Ibid., p. 166. 
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central means employed in rendering guidance varies with each 
situation and experience. For the personnel worker as specialist, 
counseling techniques may occupy a large place in his work. For 
the classroom teacher, other means probably become more impor- 
tant as the central methods of effectively rendering guidance. The 
teacher is more often a specialist in directing learning through the 
use of instructional experiences and materials and commonly has 
neither time nor training for the extensive use of counseling tech- 
niques. 

The important thing to be said is that personal counseling is 
only one of a large group of tools the adequate use of which must 
enter into a well-functioning personnel program effectively operat- 
ing to meet the needs of those it serves. Even the specialist finds 
counseling only one of a number of important means at his dis- 
posal in offering guidance through an organized pupil personnel 
program. 


The Needs of Youth 


While we are rallying all of our resources, human and material, 
in an all-out program of preparedness, we must not fail to look 
ahead to the needs of youth now in their early teens for education 
for the days which lie ahead of them. The emergency will pass— 
and with its passing the Nation will face again in accentuated form 
all of the problems of youth unemployment which have baffled us 
during the past decade. Should we not now begin, therefore, to 
plan and effect those measures, financial and otherwise, which will 
enable education to make its proper contribution in meeting the 
needs of youth in the post-war period? 

To provide a more adequate program of youth education will 
require that we school-people relinquish some of our stereotypes 
concerning the bookish nature of the educational process; that we 
come to recognize that education is properly concerned quite as 
much with the development of useful skills as it is with the trans- 
mission of esoteric knowledge. 

We must recognize that participation in genuinely purposeful 
activities, whether in school or out, is at the heart of the educa- 
tional process. ; 

This means in part that the schools should canvass every possible 
means of expanding education to combine earning with learning. 
Part-time jobs, various kinds of apprenticeship, and other types of 
participation in actual productive enterprise in business, agricul- 
ture, industry, or homemaking, should be much more fully utilized 
as the basis for much of the related school curriculum. 


Joun W. STUDEBAKER, 


U. 8. Commissioner of Education, at the 1941, Summer 
Meeting of the National Education Association. 
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What Will Your Pupils Say?’ 


JOSEPH M. OXENHORN 
Teacher of Biology and Science, Abraham Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HOUSANDS of teachers have talked and written of teachers 
and teaching. Laymen, too, have told us what they think of 
us. That our pupils discuss us is a well-known fact. 

What does Mary think of the way your glasses sit on your nose? 
How does John feel about the way you keep sticking your left hand 
into your pocket? How does Susanne react to that very difficult test 
you gave the other day? Does Annette think you are unfair, Henry 
think you're kind, Marvin dislike your jokes? 

That this is not merely a matter of curiosity or idle gossip is 
borne out by the fact that guidance records and private conversa- 
tions are replete with references to the personality, habits, virtues 
and shortcomings of the teacher. That these attitudes are important 
factors in scholastic achievement has been amply proved time and 
time again. Whichever of these may be considered scholastically 
negligible, you may be sure has definite psychological implications 
for the mental and moral adjustment of the adolescent. 

It is true that just because we are teachers we need not be on 
the alert to present apologies for habits and personality traits which 
many human beings have. There are, no doubt, many unfavorable 
elements of long duration or of recent acquisition which we should 
ferret out. The ethics of our profession call for self-improvement. 
Our pupils can help us. Why not ask them? 

It takes courage to ask them this question. It oftens takes even 
greater courage to read the replies. The effort is easily repaid by 
the greater success in the classroom, and consequently greater hap- 
piness for both the teacher and pupil. 

In order to systematize the information which your pupils can 
give you, you will have to compose a questionnaire with a series of 
questions designed for your needs. Your desire for information may 
be general or very specific. Questionnaires should be selected and 
phrased with an aim at flexibility. Thus the pupil will offer infor- 
mation which you do not think of soliciting. 


1 An experienced high-school teacher, when asked her opinion of this article, said: 
“I think the basic idea in this article is good, but I question the desirability of the 
method Mr. Oxenhorn suggests. The results would depend largely on the relationship that 
exists between the teacher and his pupils. If the pupils are accustomed to evaluating 
themselves and others sympathetically, and have developed some understanding of people 
and an ability for criticising rather constructively, they might be able to do this sort of 
thing in a way that would be helpful. But if it should be ‘sprung’ on them without such 
gradual preparation, it would be valueless. 

“This particular questionnaire overemphasizes subject matter—tests, home work, etc., 
and gives me a mental picture of a teacher who dominates the scene. I should prefer 
such questions as ‘Do you feel free to consult your teacher about things that really 
trouble you?’ Or ‘Has the teacher ever given you assistance with a real problem?’ 

“In spite of these rather adverse criticisms I think it might be well to call this type 
S—— -evaluation to those who have little respect for pupils’ opinions and ability to 
ju others. 

What do other high-school teachers and principals think !—Ed. 
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There are a few basic items which every questionnaire of this 
type should contain. For the results to possess any validity at all, 
they must be anonymous. They should elicit the age and sex of the 
pupil. For best results they should be in mimeographed form, so 
that the pupils may consider their answers very carefully. They are 
probably more valuable if administered about the middle of the 
term. In most school systems, this would leave about two and a half 
months during which the class may benefit from any changes which 
the teacher may have instituted as a result of questionnaire analysis. 

The writer suggests that if you have never used this technique 
before, you use the form below in toto. Then, in following terms, 
your own experience will no doubt suggest changes. 


PuPILs’ OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 


To the Pupil: Now that you and I have worked together for some time, we 
have come to know each other fairly well. Since we will work together for the 
rest of the term, I should like you to help me and help yourself by telling me a 
few things about myself. Please notice that your name does not appear on this 
paper. Feel free to tell the complete truth, provided you use good taste. I 
promise to consider your answers very carefully and make changes which I feel 
are necessary. In this way, I will help you and your classmates. Thank you for 
your co-operation. 


Your Class. Male or Female. 


1. Class Teaching 
a) Speed of Teaching (too fast, too slow, fair) 
b) Clearness of Teaching (very clear, not clear, fair) 
c) Can you usually see the demonstrations?, 
d) Can you read the blackboard writing? 
2. Homework 
a) Homework is (too difficult, too easy, easy, fair) 
b) Homework is (too long, too short, fair) 
Tests 
a) There are (too many, not enough, fair) number of tests. 
b) The tests are usually (too long, too short, fair) 
c) The tests are usually (too hard, too easy, fair) 
4. Teacher’s Manner 
a) Is the teacher usually pleasant? 
b) Is the teacher usually fair?, 
c)Is the teacher usually patient?. 
d) Does the teacher seem to have favorites or “pets”’?. 
e)Is the teacher ever sarcastic? 
f) Does the teacher ever say unkind things to pupils? 
g) Is the teacher polite to pupils who disagree with him? 
h) Is the teacher usually friendly to the pupils? 
5. Teacher’s Speech 
a) Does the teacher have a pleasant voice? 
b) Does the teacher have any words or phrases which he continually 
repeats? 
Give Examples: 
6. Teacher’s Appearance 
a) Is the teacher neatly dressed? 
If not, tell what is wrong: 


b) Does the teacher stand in one place too long, or move about the room 
too much? 
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7. Teacher’s Habits 
a) List here any of your teacher’s habits which in your opinion are poor 
and which you would like the teacher to ch : 


8. What do you like most about your teacher?. 


g. What do you like least about your teacher?. 
10. If you had your choice, would you like to be in my class again in some future 
term? 


The next step is the analysis and the tabulation of the replies. 
Every answer must in truth be considered individually, and its 
truth or falsity determined as objectively as possible. The writer 
has found that more attention should be given to the unfavorable 
replies than to the favorable ones. Some replies, especially those 
referring to personal appearance of the teacher, seem to be cor- 
related with the sex of the pupil. 

The pupil questionnaire technique of self-analysis is a never- 
ending process which should be repeated term after term as a 
routine procedure. The results over a long period of time will be 


very gratifying. 
A School Film on ‘“‘Our Water Supply’’ 


Students of the Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Connecticut, 
recently produced an educational film for classroom use. How they 
went about it is described by Margaret Merrill, president of the 
Photoplay Club of the school: 

“After making three school newsreels, two comedies, two films 
for the Red Cross and several other minor movies, the Greenwich 
motion picture production group decided to produce an educa- 
tional film for class room use. 

“There was a demand from the teachers for a film concerning 
our water supply. The idea of such a movie in color appealed to 
our amateur cinematographers. 

“One boy tackled the job of writing the script. To be sure that 
this script was what the teachers wanted, this student interviewed 
officials of the Water Company, science teachers, and others who 
would use the film. As the work progressed, successive versions of 
the script were read to the group for their approval or further sug- 
gestions. 

“Three months passed before the script was in its final form. 
It took two months more of shooting on Saturday mornings to 
achieve the finished product. The cost of the job was thirty-five 
dollars excluding, of course, the equipment which we already had. 

“The film is shown in our ten elementary schools to pupils 
before and after a visit to our filtration plant to clarify their im- 
pressions. It is helpful, of course, to those who have missed the trip 
entirely.” 


‘ 


The Relation of the Curriculum to 
Mental Health 


MARY SUE BEAM FONVILLE 
Broughton High School, Raleigh, North Carolina 


Ts “COMMONLY EMERGING” concept of the curriculum 
m 


is inclusive and dynamic. According to it, the curriculum is 
ade up of all the experiences which pupils have under the direc- 
tion or guidance of the school, and of any other of their experi- 
ences which the school affects or utilizes. Some writers go so far as 
to say that the curriculum is the sum total of the environment and 
all its influences. This broad interpretation of the curriculum is 
in contrast to that narrower one which considered the curriculum 
to be chiefly an “objective body of knowledge and skills” “set-out- 
to-be-learned.” 


THE RELATION IN THEORY 


For purposes of contrast and comparison the broader, more dy- 
namic curriculum is sometimes designated as “new,” “functional,” 
“progressive,” and the other as “old,” “formal,” “traditional.” It 
is, of course, necessary to have terms to distinguish between differ- 
ent points of view and different practices, but it is well to remem- 
ber when speaking of the new curriculum that the idea of learning 
by experience is very old both in theory and in practice. Just how 
old is the adage “Experience is the best teacher”? And just how 
comparatively recently in the long, long history of civilization did 
formal schools develop? And just how great an advance in the in- 
tellectual development of man does the organization and classifica- 
tion of knowledge into fields or subjects represent? And what is 
tradition but “the democracy of the dead” established, as G. K. 
Chesterton has said, to keep the present from outvoting the past 
in matters which seemed of so much worth? 

The so-called new or progressive curriculum, then, is not all 
new. It represents in part a re-discovery and a fresh application of 
ancient truths and values, a shifting of emphases and point of view. 
It is an outgrowth of a theory of education which is itself the prod- 
uct of the old and the new—a product of the philosophical and 
scientific concept of a “cosmic order,” a “oneness of things,” and of 
recent findings relative to the unitary, dynamic nature of the hu- 
man organism which is constantly striving to come to terms with 
itself and its environment. 

In the partly modern philosophical and scientific setting of re- 
cent years, education has come to be looked upon as the process by 
which an individual grows through functional activity in a dy- 
namic physical and cultural environment, and the curriculum has 
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come to be thought of as those experiences or activities by means 
of which growth takes place. “The commonly emerging point of 
view,” writes Harold Spears, “begins and ends with the pupil. It 
sees education as living, which implies growth; it sees growth as 
coming through experiencing and doing; and it points out that 
education presupposes interest, and that interest grows through 
activity.” 

When one thinks of education and the curriculum from such a 
point of view, one begins to see the close relation between the cur- 
riculum and mental health. After all, mental health is both an 
accompaniment and a product of wholesome growth. It exists 
when there is in the individual “satisfying and socially valuable 
self-realization.” Such a state is possible only when the physical 
and cultural environment with which the individual interacts is 
adequate to his needs. 


The structure and processes of the human organism imply the need for cer- 
tain things, for certain conditions and for certain activities of the body if physi- 
cal and mental health are to be maintained. The structure and processes of 
society imply certain knowledges, skills, and functional relationships as neces- 
sary to the individual if he is to be effective and adjusted. As he grows up, the 
experiences of life are sure to raise questions in the mind of each individual 
about his personal role and about the meaning of life; therefore each one needs 
to arrive at a satisfactory mental organization or assimilation of his experiences. 


Thus writes Daniel A. Prescott in his report to the American Coun- 
cil on Education relative to the relation of emotion to the educa- 
tive process.? 

After this general statement as to the requirements for physical 
and mental health, Prescott proceeds to particularize these require- 
ments. He lists in three categories what he considers to be the basic 
personality needs of human beings. He warns, however, that since 
behavior is a unity, the categories and the needs within each are 
not mutually exclusive and independent but rather everywhere 
functionally interrelated. 


Physiological needs 
Essential materials and conditions for the preservation of the organism 
Rhythm of activity and rest ; 
Sexual activity 
Social needs 
Affection 
Belonging 
Likeness to others 
Ego and integrative needs 
Contact with reality 
Harmony with reality 


1 Harold Spears, The Emerging High School Curriculum (New York: American Book 
Company, 1940), p. 370. 

2 Daniel A. Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process (Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1938), p. 111. 
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Progressive symbolization—the “means by which the conscious core of 
meaning in life is built up” 

Increasing self-direction 

A fair balance between success and failure 

Attaining self-hood or individuality—finding himself in both a personal 
and a social sense’ 


While the idea is implied in this statement and list, it might 
be well to emphasize further that basic human needs not only in- 
clude those inner longings and wishes of individuals which are 
seeking for fulfilment but also those out-reaching urges which are 
questing for creative participation in society’s efforts to attain a 
“better than what is.’’ 

Society looks chiefly to the family to meet the physiological 
needs of its members, but it looks to the school to define and inter- 
pret these needs and teach how they can best be met. It assumes 
that the home, the church, and other community agencies will play 
a large part in meeting the social and ego needs of growing boys 
and girls, but it places the major responsibility upon the school 
for bringing about that growth and development through which 
these needs may be met, and through which mental health may be 
achieved. The curriculum is the means used by the school for in- 
suring such growth and development. In other words, and with 
particular reference to mental health, curriculum makers in the 
modern school have come to see their task as being that of provid- 
ing an environment in which the child at each successive level of 
his growth may find those three essentials of mental health which 
William H. Burnham has summarized as being “a task, a plan, and 
freedom.”® Burnham's elaboration of the conditions necessary to 
achieve these three essentials sounds very much like Prescott’s state- 
ment of basic personality needs, and both of these read very much 
like a set of criteria or guiding principles for selecting, organizing, 
and guiding the curricular experiences of boys and girls in a mod- 
ern school.® 


THE RELATION IN PRACTICE 


If one turns from a theoretical consideration of the relation of 
the curriculum and mental health to an examination of some of 
the effects on mental health of the curriculum in practice, one finds 
further proof of their close connection. Since the various phases of 
a school’s set-up and program are so closely interrelated, it is not 
possible to assign to any one phase the sole responsibility for a cer- 
tain result. This fact is to be borne in mind when considering the 

Ibid., pp. 113-125. 

*V. T. Thayer, Caroline B. Zachry, Ruth Kotinsky, Reorganizing Secondary Educa- 
tion (New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1939), Ch. II. 

5 William H. Burnham, “Essentials of Mental Health,” National Education Associa- 
tion Journal, 29: 271-272 (December, 1940). 

* Ibid. Also J. Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee, The Child and His Curriculum 


(New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1940), pp. 172-173; and Lincoln School Staff, Cur- 
riculum Making in an Elementary School (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1927), Ch. III. 
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findings and conclusions hereafter given. However, it is reasonable 
to assume that the curriculum was one of the chief influences, if 
not the dominant one, in producing the effects described. 

Effects of the Traditional Curriculum. There is some evidence 
and considerable reasoned conviction that the traditional school 
curriculum has not only been inadequate for the needs of develop- 
ing personalities but has been in part the cause of serious malad- 
justments. For instance, 

1. Studies as far back as the beginning of this century indicate that one of 
the most frequent causes of pupils’ leaving school was the dull and uninterest- 
ing nature of the school work.7 

2. Healy and Bonner in one of their studies on delinquency found that a 
considerable number of bright boys were much more challenged by delinquent 
activities than by school life.8 

3. Paynter and Blanchard through their experiences with children in Guid- 
ance Clinics were convinced that school failures often give rise to feelings of 
inferiority which lead to the development of compensating behavior patterns 
of an undesirable nature.® 

4. The case histories of criminals frequently reveal a record of juvenile de- 
linquency that followed or accompanied a series of maladjustments at school.10 

5. Rivlin states unequivocally: “The classroom is an important source of 
maladjustment.”"11 

6. Prescott says: “Thousands of school children are not meeting life success- 
fully in the present, nor are they growing toward emotional maturity.”12 For- 
mal education, he concludes, has never come to grips with the task of meeting 
the needs of developing personalities since its school curricula have been se- 
lected and organized for learning essential tool subjects and the facts included 
in certain mental disciplines. 

7. “The formal school,” according to Zachry, “has thwarted and too often 
killed creative desires in children and has made its pupils afraid to express 
themselves spontaneously. Thus it has added its share to the pressure of en- 
vironment that causes the child to become shut in and to withdraw into a 
world of his own, where he is beyond guidance and sympathetic contacts.”13 

8. Lee and Lee conclude that personality development under the old sys- 
tem was more suppression than expression.14 


Effects of Changed Curricula. Experience with changed cur- 
ricula in special schools or for special groups indicates something 
of what can be done to promote better adjustment. For example, 
the following cases or programs might be cited: 

1. At Locust Point, Baltimore, “A combination of good teachers, better un- 
derstanding of the fundamental purposes of education, and a curriculum based 
on the needs and abilities of individuals, transformed potential human liabili- 
ties into assets for the community."15 According to a survey made in 1914 

7W. Carson Ryan, Mental Health Through Education (New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1938), p. 140. 

8 Ibid., p. 142. ® Ibid., p. 144. 

10 Harry N. Rivlin, Educating for Adjustment (New York: D. Appleton-Century, 
il 


11 Jbid., p. 9. 12 Prescott, op. cit., pp. 110 and 126. 

13 Caroline B. Zachry, Personality Adjustments of School Children (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1928), p. 260. Quoted by Rivlin, op. cit., p. 10. 

14 Lee and Lee, op. cit., p. 94. 15 Ryan, op. cit., p. 131. 
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under the auspices of the Phipps Psychiatric Clinic of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, there were in the Locust Point School 166 boys and girls who were classed 
as subnormals seemingly with no prospect of becoming self-supporting and with 
every promise of being added to the ranks of the paupers, vagrants, drunkards, 
prostitutes, and delinquents. Seventeen years later a follow-up survey under- 
took to find out what had become of these subnormal children. The results of 
the second survey revealed that out of the 122 who were still living in Balti- 
more three fourths had become self-supporting, three fifths were saving money 
in hard times, less than one fifth of the 96 who had married were divorced or 
separated, only a few had become prostitutes or delinquents, more than half 
were members of churches, and the great majority were looked upon as good 
citizens. What had happened in between 1914 and 1931 was that some teachers 
in the Locust Point School definitely set out to see what could be done for these 
boys and girls. They secured the cooperation of the Psychiatric Clinic, health 
agencies, parents, and other individuals and groups in the community; they 
tried to create a wholesome environment; and they changed the curriculum so 
that much emphasis was put upon vocational training, recreation, thrift, and 
health. The results speak for themselves.16 

2. The records of state and private institutions for the mentally deficient 
testify to the therapeutic value of manual activities and industrial programs. 

3- The Montefiore School of Chicago furnishes an example of what can be 
done for so-called unadjusted boys largely by means of a curriculum suited to 
their needs and interests. To this school are referred boys who have become 
truants and incorrigibles in the regular schools. In spite of the fact that 65% of 
the boys have a record of habitual truancy before they come, Montefiore School 
averages 89% attendance! Furthermore, the number of boys taken into juve- 
nile court and committed to the parental school has dropped from 400 to 126 
a year and more recently to as low as 33 a year.17 

4. Play schools, camp programs, and other such undertakings of communi- 
ties have demonstrated the wholesome value of free activity and varied recrea- 
tion in promoting personality adjustment. 

5. The educational use of the arts for mental health is coming to be more 
and more widely recognized. Prescott suggests that aesthetics may contribute 
directly to personality in four ways: 

a. May help bring children into the stream of our culture. 

b. May act as vehicles of self expression and for organizing and unifying 
the personality by giving opportunities for expression of convictions and 
feelings. 

c. May serve as a cathartic for relieving emotional tension and for the 
conscious development of morale. 

d. May provide a means by which teachers and personnel workers may 
gain insights into the fantasies and needs of young people and thereby be 
better able to understand and guide them.18 


The Journau 


Evaluations of Newer Practices. Scientific evaluations, so far as 
they have been made, give evidence that the new and experimental 
procedures characteristic of the new curriculum result in as good, 
and sometimes in superior achievements in regular or academic 

1¢ For general report of the Locust Point program see article by Persis K. Miller, 
“A Community School in a Large City System,’” Progressive Education, XV, 97-109 


(February, 1938). 


17 Ryan, op. cit., pp. 131-133. 18 Prescott, op. cit., p. 289. 
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subjects, and bring about greater development of certain skills, atti- 
tudes, and understandings important to personal and social ad- 
justment. 

While in this paper chief concern is with the results of the new 
curricula in terms of mental health, the significance of the extent 
to which information is acquired and skills learned under the new 
programs must not be overlooked. For one thing, skills are tools 
which may be important, even indispensable, to the individual's 
success in carrying out his own purposes and in winning a place 
among his fellows. For another, if skills can be learned as well 
under the new program where much less time is devoted to their 
mastery, then it follows that there will be more time in the child’s 
school life for enriching experiences which have a direct relation 
to mental health. 

The findings here referred to are given in the report of an in- 
formal committee appointed by the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion to evaluate the newer practices in education. This report is 
published under the title “New Methods versus Old in American 
Education.”’!® 


1. One group of students in Houston, Texas, who had no fixed hours for 
studying particular subjects devoted only 35% of their time to practice exer- 
cises and recitation periods and made more progress in their school subjects 
than did another group using conventional methods and spending 61% of their 
time with drill subjects. 

2. Los Angeles has found the newer methods yield significantly better re- 
sults in reading, slightly better in spelling, and no appreciable difference in 
arithmetic. In addition, it was found that there was a decline in truancy and 
a greater enjoyment in school work. 

g. A California study was made to find out how children who had attended 
a progressive elementary school got along when transferred to a junior high 
school of the traditional type. It was found that they made consistently supe- 
rior marks. The investigators attributed their academic superiority in part to 
certain general attitudes and methods of work which are fostered by the newer 
type practices, such as active interest and participation in school activities, 
self-reliance, assurance in meeting situations, and initiative in attacking new 
problems. 

4. J. Wayne Wrightstone has developed tests aimed at measuring other out- 
comes of learning such as working skills, ability to organize and interpret facts, 
ability to apply generalizations, and civic beliefs. He gave tests both to paired 
groups of high-school students and to paired groups of elementary-school chil- 
dren. In each set of tests, both the high-school and the elementary pupils 
trained in the newer schools showed superiority.20 

5. Under the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education Association a 
follow-up survey was made of the graduates from the thirty newer type schools 

19 See abstract’ of report in the Yearbook Supplement of Progressive Education, 


XVIII, May, 1941. Full report published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
New York, 1941. 

20 For full report of Wrightstone’s work see J. Wayne Wrightstone, Appraisal of 
Experimental High School Practices (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
jon mag his book, Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Practices (same pub- 
ishers, 
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who had cooperated in the Study to see how well they got along in college in 
comparison with those students who had gone to college from schools with tra- 
ditional programs. It was found that the differences in academic achievement 
between the two groups were exceedingly small but generally in favor of the 
progressive schools. These findings are particularly significant because they 
show that schools can more adequately meet the needs of their adolescents and 
still not endanger their chances for success in college. 


Opinion of People in Newer Type Schools. The testimony of 
teachers and pupils who have lived and worked in schools using a 
broader, more dynamic type of curriculum bears witness to the hap- 
pier, more fruitful experiences possible with such a program.”! 

Opinion of Anthropologists. Numbers of anthropologists have 
added their voices to those of biologists, psychiatrists, and others in 
emphasizing the important role played by cultural environment 
and inter-personal relationships on the development of personality 
and the achievement of mental health. In other words there is in- 
creasing agreement that within certain biological limits human be- 
ings can be shaped in almost any direction. “Most people are 
shaped to the form of their culture because of the extreme malle- 
ability of their original endowment. They are plastic to the mold- 
ing force of the society to which they are born.”?? “The personality 
of every individual within the society develops and functions in con- 
stant association with its culture.’’*3 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the light of what has been said about the relation of the cur- 
riculum and mental health, both as to theory and as to practice, 
certain conclusions in regard to curricular content, organization, 
and procedure seem to follow if schools are to become more hy- 
gienic places for developing personalities. A few that suggest them- 
selves are here indicated. 


Curricular Content. 


1. V. T. Thayer and others have given an admirable statement 
of three criteria for selecting curricular experiences: 


a. They must relate meaningfully to the prevailing desires, inclinations, 
and quests of the particular students. In other words they must have iden- 
tifiable connection with the individual student’s desires for a sense of se- 
curity, of belonging, of achievement, and the like, and must contribute to 
their fulfilment in socially desirable ways. 


21 For such reports and testimony see such publications as the following: Spears, 
op. cit., Chs. IV-XV; Educational Policies Commission, Learning the Ways of Democ- 
racy (Washington, D. C.: National Educational Association, 1940); Department of Su- 

rvisors and Directors of Instruction, Mental Hygiene in the Classroom. Thirteenth 

earbook (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1941), Section 3; Cali- 
fornia State Curriculum Commission, Teachers’ Guide to Child Development in the In- 
termediate Grades (Sacramento: California State Denartment of Education, 1936), Ch. 
IX; Class of 1938, University High School, Ohio State University, Were We Guinea 
Pigs? (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1938); Agnes de Lima and the High 
School Staff, Lincoln School, Democracy’s High School (New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, 1941). 

22 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Boston: Houghton-Miffiin, 1934), 254 

23 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1936), p. "464. 
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b. They must be relevant to significant social, economic, political and 
cultural trends. .. . In other words, they must further the individual's ad- 
justment within the basic relationships of living. 

c. They must further the realizition of democ:tic values, . . . must be 
conducive to the growth of that kind of personality which is capable of 
democratic living under modern conditions.24 


2. More specifically, the curriculum must provide: 

a. A great many different experiences, varied both in nature and in 
difficulty 

b. More activities of a manual nature 

c. More aesthetic experiences through the media of all the arts 

d. More opportunities for direct and extensive participation in commu- 
nity affairs 

e. Acquisition of knowledge and mastery of skills in connection with 
meaningful situations 

f. Recognition of the so-called extra-curricular program as part of the 
curriculum and the coordination of it with other curricular experiences 

g. Increasing identification of the guidance function with that of the 
curriculum 


3. The content should be cooperatively determined by admin- 
istrators, teachers, parents and pupils. Extensive use should be 
made of the findings and advice of experts in the fields of child 
development, of education, and of social needs and policies. 


Curricular Organization. No type of curriculum can be consid- 
ered best for all schools, but “out of the situation at hand should 
grow the curriculum, a part of its own environment and organized 
in that way which best enables its philosophy to function.”?5 Fur- 
thermore, what is found to be appropriate for a given school at one 
time may not be satisfying at another. 

Hopkins and Spears?® have identified six types of curriculum 
but have pointed out that the terms used to designate them are 
often confusing and that the differences between them are not 
clearly defined. Their classification begins with the traditional sub- 
ject-matter curriculum, and reaches a climax in the extremely flex- 
ible and so-called experience curriculum. In between are four types 
differentiated chiefly by the degree to which they abandon the sep- 
arate subject-matter approach—correlated curriculum, fused cur- 
riculum, broad-fields curriculum, and core-curriculum. 

As was previously pointed out, no one plan of organization is 
best for all schools. However, the success of many schools in reor- 
ganizing their curriculum according to the core plan suggests that 
it offers at least a good starting place for changes. “The core-cur- 
riculum presupposes certain specific types of learning experiences 
as basic for all pupils going through the school but not a common 

24 Thayer and others, op. cit., p. 415. 25 Spears, op. cit., p. 9 


26 See Spears, op. cit., Ch. III and L. Thomas Hopkins, Integration: Ite Meaning 
and Application (New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1937). 
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fixed body of content for all. It endorses a broad area of experi- 
ences rather than specific experiences in that area. . . . Theoreti- 
cally, the core is related functionally to the present and the future 
life activities of the pupil.”?7 While this type of curriculum makes 
full use of information from various subject fields, it must, because 
of its nature, cut across traditional subject-matter lines for the de- 
velopment of the central core. Several so-called special fields 
courses generally run parallel to the core course, and often consume 
one half or more of the time of each school day. 


Immediate Procedure. It is agreed that to make schools thor- 
oughly hygienic places for developing personalities would involve 
nothing short of an educational revolution. One writer puts the 
situation thus: 


“To make mental hygiene an operating principle and directing program, 
the whole educational program must be viewed in terms of its meaning and 
significance for the developing personality of each child; this will require the 
interest and attention of all teachers, administrators, and the many specialized 
workers in education and a reorganization of the content, methods, procedures, 
classroom atmosphere, and feelings, in short, the whole of the educational set- 
ting and program.”28 


In the face of such a monumental task one is likely to be sorely dis- 
couraged and perplexed. There is danger, on the one hand, of 
plunging in feverishly to do something quickly, and on the other 
of adopting a defeatist attitude and trying to do nothing. The 


problem of those in educational work is to find how to “make haste 
slowly” and soundly toward their goal, how to set in motion a pro- 
gram which will evolve along desirable lines through the months 
and years. Rivlin says that the teacher need not wait until the 
whole school system is converted to the ideals of progressive educa- 
tion before introducing its spirit into her classroom.?® After all, is 
it not “the Spirit which maketh alive”? 


1. Certainly it seems that the first step to take in moving toward the goal 
of mental health through education is to adopt and try increasingly to apply 
in all school relations the point of view of the mental hygienist. In terms of 
relations with students this would mean: 

a. Seeing each one of them as a “dynamic, unitary organism” who can 
be understood only in terms of his past experiences and present environment 
and who is bent upon finding satisfaction for his basic needs 

b. Finding out about him before doing something about him 

c. Treating him as an individual, preserving, as Tagore expresses it, “the 

bliss of the touch of the one in the play of the many” 

d. Accepting him as he is but helping him become better by believing in 
his possibilities and by providing an environment conducive to the realiza- 
27 Spears, op. cit., p. 61. 

28 Lawrence K. Frank, “The Basic Needs of the Child,” Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, Mental Hygiene tn the Classroom, Thirteenth Yearbook 


(Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1940). 
2® Rivlin, op. cit., pp. 389-390. 
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tion of these possibilities. Saint Paul in the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians characterizes the “emotional climate” of such an environment: 
“Love is never glad when others go wrong, love is gladdened by goodness, 
always slow to expose, always eager to believe the best, always hopeful, al- 
ways patient.” 

e. Keeping the curriculum and schedule subordinate to the personalities 
of the children 

f. Developing a better sense of proportion concerning the relative serious- 
ness of different kinds of behavior 


In terms of relations with other members of the educational staff, with par- 
ents, and with people in the community, the mental hygiene point of view 
would mean a like respect for the personality of all, a willingness to start with 
conditions as they are and work cooperatively toward their improvement, and 
a most careful avoidance of both terms and attitudes which would imply the 
stigma that those changes being advocated are necessarily “progressive” while 
former practices and conditions were not. 

2. Another essential step is for all people engaged in school work to enrich 
their own experiences—increase their knowledge of the world, have wider rela- 
tions with the community, seek more aesthetic expressions, enjoy more varied 
recreation, etc. Prescott says very definitely that the personal relationships into 
which a child enters when he goes to school should be considered part of the 
curriculum.30 Tt follows, then, that when school people enrich their own expe- 
riences they thereby contribute toward the enrichment of the school’s cur- 
riculum. 

3. A third necessary step is that of finding out what is actually being done 
by schools which are deliberately trying to bring their curriculum more in line 
with the mental hygienic point of view. Some of the accounts of new curricu- 
lar programs are nothing short of thrilling. They stimulate the imagination, 
facilitate an objective analysis of one’s local situation, and challenge creative 
thinking and endeavor. The faculties of some schools are undertaking a coop- 
erative study of some of the newer programs under way in different parts of 
the country before beginning a reorganization of their own curriculum. 

4. A very important step to take, no matter what stage of development the 
curricular program of a school has reached, is to make as full use as possible 
of community resources. It is not necessary or even desirable for too many 
special activities to center in the school when other agencies in the community 
can equally as well provide certain experiences and services for the students. 
Even the inadequacies of a subject-matter curriculum can in -part be compen- 
sated for if the school consciously and wisely seeks to supplement its program 
by utilizing the services of churches, civic organizations, special interest groups, 
industries, and the like. Also in such manner much can be gained by way of 
promoting both for teachers and pupils that functional relationship to the com- 
munity which is a prerequisite for mental health. Perhaps the school of the 
future will come increasingly to conceive of its role in society as being that of 
acting as an interpretative and coordinative agent. 

The task of making such changes in curriculum content, organization, and 
procedure as are necessary to bring about wholesome growth and promote op- 
timum mental health is indeed great. The challenge to try to do it, however, 
is irresistible. The spirit and method of attempting it are suggested by Liz- 
zette Woodworth Reese’s words: 
3° Prescott, op. cit., p. 290. 
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“All that we need to do, 
Be we low or high, 

Is to see that we grow 
Nearer the sky.” 
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The Individual and the Group in a Democracy 


(From the 1941 report of Stuart G. Cole, Director, 
Service Bureau for Intercultural Education) 


In the democratic way of life there is no one normative center 
around which human behavior should operate. Apparently there 
are at least two such centers. Sociologically speaking, the individual 
and the group are involved in give-and-take relations. Each must 
recognize certain claims of the other in order to provide for a free 
and experimental society. Ethically speaking, human values—that 
is, certain rights and responsibilities—are involved in the democratic 
interaction of individual and group. Some of these values stem 
from old-world cultures and are regarded by certain parties in this 
country as rich in meaning and significance for living today. They 
include aspects of language, literature, music, family mores, reli- 
gious faith, and so on. Other social values have been acquired more 
recently here in the West and within the framework of society as it 
has evolved in these United States of America. They include spe- 
cific phases of our experiment in democracy, our development of 
the sciences, industry and technology, the so-called “four freedoms,” 
and the community arts. Few if any of these values are simon-pure 
expressions of old-world or new-world cultures, but rather they are 
somewhat affected by the acculturation process going on constantly 
among the various peoples making up the American population. 
Even so, the problem defines itself not in terms of stressing one of 
these stakes of democracy at the expense of the other (our cultural 
differences or our social similarities) , but rather working out ways 
and means of carrying each forward in relationship to the other and 
with a view to a socially balanced way of life. One is reminded of 
Chief Justice Hughes’ words, “when we lose the right to be different, 
we lose the right to be free.” 


Proposal to Men of Good Will for 
Educational Reconstruction after the War' 


Reconstruction after this war will fail unless it is also re-educa- 
tion. By education we understand here not schooling alone, but the 
influence on man of all that helps him to live decently, productively, 
and happily with his fellows. To achieve this aim, men must create 
a free and better world which will provide for all, without distinc- 
tion, opportunity for useful work, happy family life, fruitful leisure, 
and devotion. 

Reconstruction in post-war education must reach into every 
form of our economic, political, and social life. What is done in 
the post-war phase will matter more than in normal times and will 
be more deeply felt. Without careful planning and preparation of 
the educational element in this reconstruction, Europe will again 
collapse. 

Reconstruction through education depends upon increasing the 
co-operation of all in a common civilization. A vindictive policy 
defeats itself. Only by reconstruction through education will youth 
be reassured against a new betrayal and their full energies enlisted 
in this cause. 


While the group responsible for this proposal centered its discus- 
sion primarily on the post-war situation in Europe, it recognized 


throughout that the phenomenon called Hitlerism is an extreme 
form of a world-wide disease. Its recommendations reach to the 
very causes of which Hitlerism is a symptom and are therefore 
world-wide in their application. It urges that similar intensive 
studies be made of situations in all continents and countries. 


To guide and sustain those in all countries who share these aims, 
we solemnly affirm: 


(1) The first duty of society is to guarantee to every man, woman and child 
equal opportunity for education without regard to race, birth, sex, income, 
or 

(2) This equality of opportunity must include the fullest nurture of every special 
ability, talent, or skill. 

(3) Every man is an end in himself and may not be used merely as a means. And 
this is the dignity of man. 

(4) No education can be complete unless everyone through the years after school 
has opportunity to form himself through useful work. 


1 This document is the work of a group of educators, acting in a personal capacity, 
who desire to avoid a repetition of the mistakes that followed the last war. This group 
worked at the Cranbrook School, July 4-5, and during the New Education Fellowship 
meeting in Ann Arbor, July 6-12. They invite the co-operation of men of good will every- 
where in improving the statement and in carrying it into effect. Their names are given 
at the end of the statement. 

They assume that Hitler and Hitlerism will be defeated and that the world will then 
be left in a state of grave economic, political, social, and cultural disorder, with 
countries near chaos. They further assume that Hitlérism cannot be permanently defeated 
in aq field of battle alone, but only in the hearts and minds of men, and especially of 
yout 
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(5) Every man can come to his full being only by serving society. And this is the 
ground of society’s claim upon him. 

(6) No society stands still. A healthy society moves toward freedom and re- 
sponsibility for all. A diseased society moves toward the tyranny of a few. 
And herein lies the cause of the present war. 

(7) No existing society is a perfect democracy. Democracy is the standard by 
which societies and their governments are judged and the idea and goal 
towards which they strive. 

(8) The well-being of every society springs from a brotherhood of nations. As 
are the duties of man to man, so are the duties of societies to one another. 
And this is the only basis for a durable peace. 

(9) To respect man’s dignity while recognizing his duty to society is to advance 
towards that democracy of citizeris and of states; to perfect, maintain, and 
defend this is the end of education. 

(10) To embody these principles into a society of the future, men must be in- 
spired by forces which spring from a deeper dimension of life. This has 
often been overlooked or forgotten in recent generations and this is the 
cause of the crisis of our civilization. 

(11) To develop, men need action; to act, men need faith; to keep faith, men 
need reason; to direct all three, men need a vision of excellence; and all 
this is empty unless it is pervaded by love; and love is action and out-going. 

(12) Reconstruction through education includes a myriad of small and seemingly 
unimportant acts. But these will not be rightly done, and will therefore 
fail, unless every doer, however modest his work may be, draws his strength 
from the whole. 


ACTION AT War’s END 


1. The following tasks will be immediate and paramount: 


(a) The immediate feeding and care of all children of all nations. 

(b) Both individual medical care to repair the ravages of war and public 
health measures to prevent the outbreak and spread of epidemic diseases. 

(c) The reconstruction of schools, housing, and public service. 


Whatever is done toward these ends must be so done that both 
those who help and those who are helped go through and grow 
through a fundamental educational experience. 

2. In every local community, even in the defeated nations, there 
will be a nucleus of suitable people ready to undertake local leader- 
ship in aggressive and co-operative planning and in action for 
reconstruction. It is essential that all who go in to help shall co- 
operate fully with these local people of good will and experience 
and recruit locally as many workers as possible, particularly from 
the ranks of youth. 

3. Plan, organize, and finance the employment of all available 
human resources, especially of the 16-25 age group, on all the 
manifold tasks of reconstruction. The Chinese co-operatives, the 
British Youth Councils and Youth Movements, The NYA, CCC, 
WPA, and PWA and others all furnish useful patterns for this effort. 

4. Develop a comprehensive plan of education for children, 
youth, and adults, adapted to the conditions of the different cul- 
tural areas and making the fullest use of the experience and wisdom 
of the great educators. 
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APPLICATION TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Speaking of education in the more specific sense, we as educators 
know that essential improvements are needed in many school sys- 
tems. But we are not tempted to offer blueprints. Blueprints may 
work elsewhere, but education is creative and is the expression of 
personalities, not the product of formulas and prescriptions. 

Nevertheless, some principles can be stated. They are in no way 
new ones. In all countries there are and have been educators who 
have provided models of true education which make the following 
demands: 


(a) Break down the walls that stand between school and community. Schools 
should be one of the main sources of new power for the community. It is 
to the schools that young and old should look for advice and encourage- 
ment in their search for greater knowledge and more sympathetic co- 
operation. 

(b) Uproot the idea that book knowledge in itself can be a guide in living, 
that credits and degrees are the main aim of education, and that secondary 
schools should be a shortcut to selfish social advancement or to the 
preservation of class privileges. 

(c) Make the schools institutions where the ideal of equality becomes a reality. 
Combine learning and doing to the utmost. Develop everywhere “hand 
and brain.” Send out from the schools new generations of young citizens 
eager to co-operate and to serve, eager to apply the art of serious learning 
in their daily life and work, and devoted to the master art of self- 
instruction and self-perfection. 

(d) Encourage and support everywhere and in every form the willingness of 
youth to serve. Make it easy for youth to practice the art of co-operation, 
self-responsibility, self-reliance, and service through youth movements. 
Encourage this in school and continue it in the years that follow. Enroll 
youth as partners in reconstruction work; they will be the more able and 
willing to build with us, and after us a new world. 

(e) Recognize the fact that youth everywhere faces a grave crisis. Educators 
and education should share responsibility in the care of youth up to the 
age of maturity. 

Unemployment among youth must be eliminated by a common effort of 
all, not by government action alone. In this youth must be inspired to 
the largest possible measure of self-help. 

(f) Protect teachers everywhere in their efforts to do better work. Encourage 
the best amongst youth to enter the profession. In times of crises increase 
and not decrease educational funds, especially in poorer areas. In all 
reconstruction schemes give priority to youth-serving institutions. 

(g) Work for the regeneration of faith. Not only are towns in ruins; millions 
of souls are devastated. Millions of youth in Europe have accepted false 

religions. When the false gods fall let not the altars be empty. Democracy 

must restore faith, not by words alone, but by deeds. Educational recon- 
struction furnishes the vision and provides the opportunity. 


Steps TOWARD REALIZATION 


To promote the plans for educational reconstruction, a strong 
action group is called for which can be expanded as the task de- 
velops. The nucleus for this action group exists in the United States 
Committee on Educational Reconstruction. Some of the functions 
of this action group will be as follows: 
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HIS MONTH the chosen research investigations deal with 

certain phases of the curriculum needed for the effective de- 
velopment of prospective teachers. The first study is a doctor’s dis- 
sertation on the teacher’s need for a better course in general 
mathematics and of the subject matter which should be included 
in such a course. The second investigation is concerned with the 
aims, organization and practices of directed teaching in the pre- 
service preparation of teachers. The concluding study seeks to de- 
termine what is worth teaching and what is being taught in our 
schools about the Far East, especially China and Japan. This in- 
volves also the extent and type of knowledge that our teachers 
should possess about these countries. 


I. PROGRAM FOR A ONE-YEAR CouRSE IN GENERAL MATHEMATICS FOR 

TEACHERS COLLEGES! 

Problem: To secure objective evidence of the need for a college 
general mathematics course for prospective secondary-school teach- 
ers, and to determine valid subject matter for such a course. The 
worthwhileness of the study was suggested by the following factors: 
(1) The existence of a new scientific age the effective control of 
which suggests that our citizenry acquire a new sense of mathemati- 
cal power. (2) Present mathematical offerings are too technical, 
caring for the specialist in mathematics and neglecting the needs of 
the cultured generalists. (3) Current demands that prospective sec- 
ondary-school teachers be acquainted with all major fields of human 
endeavor. 

Procedure: The present situation was surveyed with respect to 
the modern secondary-school teacher’s needs from the following 
standpoints: curricula of modern secondary schools, recommended 
teacher-background, mathematics courses offered by colleges and 
amounts of secondary-school and college mathematics now taken by 
prospective secondary-school teachers. Going on the belief that 
education should be an opportunity to become better fitted to per- 
form the tasks of life, a search of possible worth-while topics for a 
course in general college mathematics was made by: (1) Analyzing 
previous research studies and reports and recommendations for the 
mathematical elements common to the needs of various fields, 
(2) analyzing several types of recent textbooks related to college 

tL Boyer, “College General Mathematics .for Prospective Secondary School 


ee E. 
Teachers.” A Ph.D. dissertation at the Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa., 
1940. Under the direction of Professor C. C. Peters. 
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general mathematics, (3) analyzing current articles in journals for 
mathematical terms and topics necessary to read the article with 
interest and profit, (4) choosing twenty-five possible topics for such 
a course and submitting them to select juries, composed of teachers 
in various fields and college specialists in education, for evaluation 
from the standpoint of help to teachers for appreciation and inter- 
pretation of life activities and for power to contribute to an en- 
riched presentation of the specialized subject matter in various 
fields. 

Findings: (1) Approximately fifty per cent of present-day non- 
mathematics teachers have studied no college mathematics at all. 

(2) Present-day teaching duties demand teachers acquainted 
with every field of human learning. 

(3) Prospective secondary-school teachers and teachers in the 
elementary school will have considerable need for a course in college 
general mathematics, although needs of teachers in various fields on 
the secondary level differ. 


(4) The mathematics needed for successful study in various 
fields, determined from an analysis of eleven previously conducted 
research studies, are: concepts of trigonometry through the solution 
of right triangles; meaning, theory and use of logarithms; ability 
to use formulas; meaning of reciprocal; understanding of fractions, 
demicals, percentage, and variation; ability to understand, solve and 
plot linear equations; approximate computations; elementary sta- 
tistics; algebraic laws of exponents. Of second importance is the 
ability to use the slide rule and elementary analytical geometry. 

(5) An analysis of twelve reports by committees of mathematical 
specialists revealed an emphasis upon some of the above topics and 
upon one additional topic, elementary calculus. 

(6) An analysis of twelve recently published textbooks of recog- 
nized merit, related to general mathematics, revealed the following 
twelve topics, which were ranked highest in importance: our num- 
ber system; algebraic differentiation; analytic geometry; nature and 
meaning of mathematics; service of mathematics to science; trigo- 
nometry through right triangles; algebraic integration; graphs and 
plotting, theory of functions, cartesian co-ordinates, elementary 
statistics; history of mathematics and logarithms. 


(7) The highest ranked topics secured from ratings made by 
competent judges of twenty-five possible mathematics topics are: 
meaning and historic development of the number system; approxi- 
mate numbers; origin, nature and correct manipulation of the 
fundamental processes; art and nature of mathematics, importance 
of non-Euclidian geometrics; meaning and use of logarithms; theory 
of investment; elementary understanding of the theory of relativity 
and the relation of mathematics to the culture of a civilization. 
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(8) At present, almost no attempt is made to show the social 
history of mathematics, its significance in our social lives and the 
immense dependence of mankind upon it. 

(9) An analysis of 101 articles on mathematics in periodicals 
(1929-1938) revealed the following topics, with high ranking: ele- 
mentary statistics; Greek, Babylonian, and Egyptian contributions 
to mathematics; relativity; nature of mathematics; number system; 
Euclid’s elements; non-Euclidean geometry and the relation between 
logic and mathematics. 

(10) In the concluding chapter the study suggests several bases 
for grouping prospective teachers for the study of college general 
mathematics, enumerates a number of administrative dangers in 
offering such a course, and lists specific goals and subject matter 
topics for such a course, ranked as to usefulness. 


II. DrrecTrep TEACHING IN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES?” 


Problem: The problem of this study was (1) to determine the 
prevailing aims, organizations and practices of directed teaching 
in the laboratory elementary schools of forty-five (four-year) state 
teachers colleges, distributed over an area of fourteen Southern 
states; (2) to evaluate these aims, organizations and practices by 
applying certain chosen criteria, secured from the writings of out- 
standing leaders in this field. 

Procedure: The data used in this study were collected from 
(1) college catalogues and bulletins, (2) yearbooks, (3) answered 
questionnaires, (4) letters and inquiries and (5) educational books 
and periodicals. 

Findings: Among the important findings were the following: 

(1) There was a lack of well-organized, clearly defined aims of 
directed teaching in the printed catalogues and other literature of 
the forty-five state teachers colleges. 

(2) There was more unanimity of purpose on the aims relating 
to the student teachers’ participation in activities of supervised 
teaching, in the laboratory schools of these forty-five colleges, than 
in any of the other six classes of aims. 

(3) The aims that were least emphasized in each of these three 
groups of teachers colleges were those pertaining to the growth and 
development of the pupils and of student teachers and in the inte- 
gration of theory and practice. 

(4) In about one third of the forty-five teachers colleges, student 
teachers were teaching such small groups of pupils that they were 
not getting the teaching experience that fitted them for taking 
charge of a whole grade of children. 


2 Evelyn Royall Coward, “Aims, Organization and Practices of Directed Teaching in 
the Laboratory Schools of Certain State Teachers Colleges.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, 
neta of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1940. Under the direction of Professor W. J. 
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(5) Student teachers were inducted gradually into directed 
teaching by observation and participation by two thirds of the col- 
leges. There was a lack of gradation from the easier situations of 
practice teaching, up to those which are much like the conditions 
demanded in public schools, out in the community. 

(6) The usual procedures in the selection of candidates for di- 
rected teaching within these forty-five teachers colleges were not in 
accordance with standards advocated by the authorities involved in 
this study. Only a few colleges made use of the best available se- 
lective measures. 

(7) In only a small per cent of the forty-five teachers colleges 
was special preparation given to student teachers for teaching in 
small rural schools or in kindergartens. Little consideration was 
given to the adequate instruction and guidance of these student 
teachers for participation as leaders in community activities. Better 
planning and scheduling of individual and group conferences with 
these student teachers need to be stressed, and also the wider and 
more effective utilization of available agencies for the evaluation 
and improvement of the work of student teachers. 

(8) Only 45 per cent of the forty-five teachers colleges claimed 
membership in the American Association of Teachers Colleges and 
in the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


III. Srupy oF CHINA AND JAPAN IN AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


Problem: The problem of this thesis is threefold: (1) What 
should Americans know about China, Japan, and the interests of 
the United States in the western Pacific area? (2) What are Ameri- 
can secondary schools now teaching about this region? (3) In the 
light of what is considered important, of what is now being taught, 
and of the factors conditioning the secondary-school program, what 
should the curriculum aim to do? 

Procedure: What should America know about the Far East? 
There were two avenues of approach to this question. The first 
consisted of an analysis of seventeen significant books and of 130 
issues of four selected periodicals dealing with this region in order 
to determine what the present-day important problems and trends 
are. This study revealed 135 problems and 123 trends composing 
a major field in which knowledge is regarded as important for an 
understanding of the Far East. 

Secondly, drawing from a background of wide general reading, 
of teaching subjects connected with the Far East, of participation 
in committee work with the Institute of Pacific Relations, and of 
travel in China and Japan, the writer proposes five fields not suffi- 
ciently emphasized in the problem-trends analysis. They include 


% Alfred M. Church, “What is Worth Teaching and What is Being Taught.” Un- 
published Master's thesis, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 1939. Under the direc- 
tion of Professor R. C. Gill. 
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the areas of history, of the organization of society and the common 

life of the people, of cultural attainments, of relationships pertain- 
ing to the Philippines and Hawaii, and of Russia in the Far 
East. These five areas, along with the important problems and 
trends, are proposed as the fields in which Americans should be 
informed. 

What are the schools teaching about the Far East? In order to 
secure an answer to this question, the secondary-school program 
was assayed by means of a study of textbooks, courses of study, 
activities of progressive schools, special courses, and examination 
questions. As a result of this part of the investigation the following 
broad conclusions may be made: 

Findings: (1) It is probable that only about one to one-and-a- 
half per cent of the social-studies program in the secondary school 
(grades seven to twelve) is concerned with any aspects of the Far 
Eastern world and that the typical pupil spends less than one per 
cent of his social studies time on this subject. 

(2) In the geography course of the junior high school and in 
the world history course of the senior high school, pupils receive 
their greatest amount of instruction on the Far East. Other social 
studies, either because of the nature of the subject or through neg- 
lect, give very little attention to this region. 

(3) The emphasis is first on political affairs, economic considera- 
tions being given a rather poor second place. The topics which a 
boy or girl is quite sure of having brought to his attention are: 

a. The geography of China and Japan, in which the importance 

of trade is quite likely to be emphasized. 

b. The progress of the imperialistic policy of Europe and the 
United States in the Far East. This, in the majority of cases, 
is presented realistically; but very often an overoptimistic pic- 
ture of the altruistic position of America is given. 

c. The Oriental phase of the immigration problem, with usually 
a strong defense of the American exclusion policy. 

d. Some consideration of the political aspects of the problem of 
independence of the Philippines. 

(4) Cultural and social phases of life in China and Japan are 

very lightly touched upon in the secondary schools. 

(5) As evidenced by increased textbook treatment and by the 
appearance of more special courses on the Pacific Coast, there is 
a growing awareness in the secondary schools of the importance of 
the Far East to Americans. 

(6) An increasing number of schools on the Pacific Coast are 
offering elective courses on the history and preblems of the Far 
East. Others are giving extensive blocs of work on the subject in 
international relations or world problems courses. This trend 
toward a separate course (elective or required) has not spread 
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general mathematics, (3) analyzing current articles in journals for 
mathematical terms and topics necessary to read the article with 
interest and profit, (4) choosing twenty-five possible topics for such 
a course and submitting them to select juries, composed of teachers 
in various fields and college specialists in education, for evaluation 
from the standpoint of help to teachers for appreciation and inter- 
pretation of life activities and for power to contribute to an en- 
riched presentation of the specialized subject matter in various 
fields. 

Findings: (1) Approximately fifty per cent of present-day non- 
mathematics teachers have studied no college mathematics at all. 

(2) Present-day teaching duties demand teachers acquainted 
with every field of human learning. 


(3) Prospective secondary-school teachers and teachers in the 
elementary school will have considerable need for a course in college 
general mathematics, although needs of teachers in various fields on 
the secondary level differ. 

(4) The mathematics needed for successful study in various 
fields, determined from an analysis of eleven previously conducted 
research studies, are: concepts of trigonometry through the solution 
of right triangles; meaning, theory and use of logarithms; ability 
to use formulas; meaning of reciprocal; understanding of fractions, 
demicals, percentage, and variation; ability to understand, solve and 
plot linear equations; approximate computations; elementary sta- 
tistics; algebraic laws of exponents. Of second importance is the 
ability to use the slide rule and elementary analytical geometry. 

(5) An analysis of twelve reports by committees of mathematical 
specialists revealed an emphasis upon some of the above topics and 
upon one additional topic, elementary calculus. 

(6) An analysis of twelve recently published textbooks of recog- 
nized merit, related to general mathematics, revealed the following 
twelve topics, which were ranked highest in importance: our num- 
ber system; algebraic differentiation; analytic geometry; nature and 
meaning of mathematics; service of mathematics to science; trigo- 
nometry through right triangles; algebraic integration; graphs and 
plotting, theory of functions, cartesian co-ordinates, elementary 
statistics; history of mathematics and logarithms. 


(7) The highest ranked topics secured from ratings made by 
competent judges of twenty-five possible mathematics topics are: 
meaning and historic development of the number system; approxi- 
mate numbers; origin, nature and correct manipulation of the 
fundamental processes; art and nature of mathematics, importance 
of non-Euclidian geometrics; meaning and use of logarithms; theory 
of investment; elementary understanding of the theory of relativity 
and the relation of mathematics to the culture of a civilization. 
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(8) At present, almost no attempt is made to show the social 
history of mathematics, its significance in our social lives and the 
immense dependence of mankind upon it. 

(9) An analysis of 101 articles on mathematics in periodicals 
(1929-1938) revealed the following topics, with high ranking: ele- 
mentary statistics; Greek, Babylonian, and Egyptian contributions 
to mathematics; relativity; nature of mathematics; number system; 
Euclid’s elements; non-Euclidean geometry and the relation between 
logic and mathematics. 

(10) In the concluding chapter the study suggests several bases 
for grouping prospective teachers for the study of college general 
mathematics, enumerates a number of administrative dangers in 
offering such a course, and lists specific goals and subject matter 
topics for such a course, ranked as to usefulness. 


II. DirEcTED TEACHING IN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES? 


Problem: The problem of this study was (1) to determine the 
prevailing aims, organizations and practices of directed teaching 
in the laboratory elementary schools of forty-five (four-year) state 
teachers colleges, distributed over an area of fourteen Southern 
states; (2) to evaluate these aims, organizations and practices by 
applying certain chosen criteria, secured from the writings of out- 
standing leaders in this field. 

Procedure: The data used in this study were collected from 
(1) college catalogues and bulletins, (2) yearbooks, (3) answered 
questionnaires, (4) letters and inquiries and (5) educational books 
and periodicals. 

Findings: Among the important findings were the following: 

(1) There was a lack of well-organized, clearly defined aims of 
directed teaching in the printed catalogues and other literature of 
the forty-five state teachers colleges. 

(2) There was more unanimity of purpose on the aims relating 
to the student teachers’ participation in activities of supervised 
teaching, in the laboratory schools of these forty-five colleges, than 
in any of the other six classes of aims. 

(3) The aims that were least emphasized in each of these three 
groups of teachers colleges were those pertaining to the growth and 
development of the pupils and of student teachers and in the inte- 
gration of theory and practice. 

(4) In about one third of the forty-five teachers colleges, student 
teachers were teaching such small groups of pupils that they were 
not getting the teaching experience that fitted them for taking 
charge of a whole grade of children. 


2 Evelyn Royall Coward, “Aims, Organization and Practices of Directed Teaching in 
the Laboratory Schools of Certain State Teachers Colleges.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, 
a peut of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1940. Under the direction of Professor W. J. 
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(5) Student teachers were inducted gradually into directed 
teaching by observation and participation by two thirds of the col- 
leges. There was a lack of gradation from the easier situations of 
practice teaching, up to those which are much like the conditions 
demanded in public schools, out in the community. 

(6) The usual procedures in the selection of candidates for di- 
rected teaching within these forty-five teachers colleges were not in 
accordance with standards advocated by the authorities involved in 
this study. Only a few colleges made use of the best available se- 
lective measures. 

(7) In only a small per cent of the forty-five teachers colleges 
was special preparation given to student teachers for teaching in 
small rural schools or in kindergartens. Little consideration was 
given to the adequate instruction and guidance of these student 
teachers for participation as leaders in community activities. Better 
planning and scheduling of individual and group conferences with 
these student teachers need to be stressed, and also the wider and 
more effective utilization of available agencies for the evaluation 
and improvement of the work of student teachers. 

(8) Only 45 per cent of the forty-five teachers colleges claimed 
membership in the American Association of Teachers Colleges and 
in the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


III. Stupy oF CHINA AND JAPAN IN AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


Problem: The problem of this thesis is threefold: (1) What 
should Americans know about China, Japan, and the interests of 
the United States in the western Pacific area? (2) What are Ameri- 
can secondary schools now teaching about this region? (3) In the 
light of what is considered important, of what is now being taught, 
and of the factors conditioning the secondary-school program, what 
should the curriculum aim to do? 

Procedure: What should America know about the Far East? 
There were two avenues of approach to this question. The first 
consisted of an analysis of seventeen significant books and of 130 
issues of four selected periodicals dealing with this region in order 
to determine what the present-day important problems and trends 
are. This study revealed 135 problems and 123 trends composing 
a major field in which knowledge is regarded as important for an 
understanding of the Far East. 

Secondly, drawing from a background of wide general reading, 
of teaching subjects connected with the Far East, of participation 
in committee work with the Institute of Pacific Relations, and of 
travel in China and Japan, the writer proposes five fields not suffi- 
ciently emphasized in the problem-trends analysis. They include 


% Alfred M. Church, “What is Worth Teaching and What is Being Taught.” Un- 
published Master's thesis, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 1939. Under the direc- 
tion of Professor R. C. Gill. 
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the areas of history, of the organization of society and the common 
life of the people, of cultural attainments, of relationships pertain- 
ing to the Philippines and Hawaii, and of Russia in the Far 
East. These five areas, along with the important problems and 
trends, are proposed as the fields in which Americans should be 
informed. 

What are the schools teaching about the Far East? In order to 
secure an answer to this question, the secondary-school program 
was assayed by means of a study of textbooks, courses of study, 
activities of progressive schools, special courses, and examination 
questions. As a result of this part of the investigation the following 
broad conclusions may be made: 

Findings: (1) It is probable that only about one to one-and-a- 
half per cent of the social-studies program in the secondary school 
(grades seven to twelve) is concerned with any aspects of the Far 
Eastern world and that the typical pupil spends less than one per 
cent of his social studies time on this subject. 

(2) In the geography course of the junior high school and in 
the world history course of the senior high school, pupils receive 
their greatest amount of instruction on the Far East. Other social 
studies, either because of the nature of the subject or through neg- 
lect, give very little attention to this region. 

(3) The emphasis is first on political affairs, economic considera- 
tions being given a rather poor second place. The topics which a 
boy or girl is quite sure of having brought to his attention are: 

a. The geography of China and Japan, in which the importance 

of trade is quite likely to be emphasized. 

b. The progress of the imperialistic policy of Europe and the 
United States in the Far East. This, in the majority of cases, 
is presented realistically; but very often an overoptimistic pic- 
ture of the altruistic position of America is given. 

c. The Oriental phase of the immigration problem, with usually 
a strong defense of the American exclusion policy. 

d. Some consideration of the political aspects of the problem of 
independence of the Philippines. 

(4) Cultural and social phases of life in China and Japan are 

very lightly touched upon in the secondary schools. 

(5) As evidenced by increased textbook treatment and by the 
appearance of more special courses on the Pacific Coast, there is 
a growing awareness in the secondary schools of the importance of 
the Far East to Americans. 

(6) An increasing number of schools on the Pacific Coast are 
offering elective courses on the history and problems of the Far 
East. Others are giving extensive blocs of work on the subject in 
international relations or world problems courses. This trend 
toward a separate course (elective or required) has not spread 
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eastward, although elaborate units are offered in some of the “pro- 
gressive schools.” 

Procedure: To continue the investigation of what the schools 
are doing, an examination of pupils’ knowledge was made. A 
multiple-choice, objective-type test calling for response on sixty- 
four items of important information was constructed and given in 
the spring of 1937 to 2,793 pupils nearing the end of their high- 
school courses in 43 schools distributed throughout the United 
States. 

Findings: The chief facts which the test disclosed were as follows: 

(1) Most high-school students, at the end of their course, are 
not well informed about the facts underlying the problems of the 
Far East. On go per cent of the test questions one fourth of the 
seniors were uninformed; on 16 per cent they were well informed; 
and on 54 per cent they were as likely to be wrong as right. 

(2) There are regional differences in the amount of knowledge 
which pupils possess about the Far East, those in the Eastern states 
and the Middle West being definitely less informed than those on 
the Pacific coast. 

(3) Special instruction on the subject of the Far East as given in 
certain schools is effective in increasing pupils’ knowledge about it. 

(4) The question of war and peace in the Pacific seems to over- 
shadow all other considerations in the minds of the students. This 
is true in spite of the fact that when the data were collected (spring 
of 1937) the war in the Orient had not yet reached the proportions 
it was later to attain. 

(5) The Philippine problem is regarded as of outstanding in- 
terest by high-school seniors. 

(6) Japan is definitely considered a “menace,” in spite of an 
otherwise rather romantic and pleasant view of the country and its 
people. 

(7) China is regarded with a sympathetic and friendly eye inso- 
far as her struggle against imperialism is concerned. The country 
and the people, however, are not so highly esteemed as the Japanese. 

What can the schools do? In view of the knowledge Ameri- 
cans should possess about the Far East and of what young Ameri- 
cans are being taught, there appear several criticisms of the existing 
situation. (1) When boys and girls leave high school they lack real 
and important knowledge about the Far East. (2) Some of the best 
content materials are commonly overlooked by the schools. (3) 
There is generally a neglect of planned inclusion of the Far East 
in the social-studies curriculum. 

To improve this situation it is recommended that more social- 
studies time be devoted to the study of the Far East and that such 
time be secured by eliminating some of the unnecessary repetition 
which now occurs in the secondary-school curriculums as a whole 
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and in social studies courses. It is further suggested that the most 
fruitful content areas are to be found in the following fields: 
(1) The narrative histories of China and Japan. 
(2) The organization of society and the life of the people in China and 
Japan. 
(3) The cultural contributions of the Far East to the world. 
a. In the realm of material culture and fine arts. 
b. In the realm of literature and philosophy. 
(4) Modern problems and trends in the Far East. 
a. Social and cultural, political, economic problems and trends in China 
and in Japan. 
b. Problems and trends for the United States in its relations with China 
and Japan. 
(5) The place of the Philippines and of Hawaii in Pacific affairs. 
(6) Russia in the Far East. 


Illustrations are given as to how these ideas are already being 
carried out in some schools. In a number of places on the Pacific 
coast such materials are being used in one-semester elective courses 
in the eleventh or twelfth grade on the Far East or Pacific Affairs. 
Such special work may not be practicable, however, in all cases. It 
is recommended that for most schools the best plan is to open up 
the regular social-studies curriculum at appropriate points for topics 
connected with the Far East in the following manner: 

Grades VII, VIII, IX: (In Geography and Civics) Units on the geography and 
the life of the people of the Pacific area. In Grade IX immigration and the 
contributions of Oriental racial groups in the United States. 

Grade X: (In World History) A survey study of the history and culture of 
China and Japan. 

Grade XI: (In American History) The history of America’s advance toward 
the Far East, and problems connected with the Philippines and other islands 
of the Pacific. 

Grade XII: (In Problems of Democracy and the like) Modern problems and 
trends in the Far East with special reference to the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

(Throughout the whole course of study, the discussion of Pacific affairs in 
current event periods, as conditions warrant, is assumed.) 


References and illustration are also made in the final chapter 
of the thesis to the added value of special procedures and aids such 
as assemblies, clubs, correlation with other subjects, current events, 
exhibits, museums and field trips. There are included in the ap- 
pendix two selected bibliographies on the Far East, one of which 
should be useful for teachers and one for pupils. 


Useful to vocational schools and departments, especially for 
those concerned with training for women and girls, is a series of 
reports just issued by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. Reports so far available cover Illinois, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, North Carolina, 
and Pennsylvania. 
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Book Reviews 
KX 
Laugh and Learn. Leon Onmonp. New York: Greenberg, 1940. Pp. 277. $2.50. 


Mr. Ormond, a teacher of high-school English, has pictured vividly the use- 
fulness as well as the joy of “teaching with humor” and thrown into the clear- 
est contrast “the whole blundering business of American pedagogy.” His attack 
on our humorless teaching shakes the very foundations of our fearful dignity, 
pseudo-important dullness, and academic reverence for the serious. He builds 
his own case first on the result of classroom experiments which established the 
fact that children learn from go to 40 per cent faster when laughter is an inte- 
gral part of the learning and retain it from 27 to 30 per cent longer. But the 
author goes on to demonstrate concretely how much more rapidly and effec- 
tively the child’s mental and emotional growth moves forward in humorous 
situations. 

Seeing still broader implications of the use of humor, Mr. Ormond points 
out the values of laughter in maintaining a democracy, in mental hygiene, in 
creative and cooperative work. The chapters are sprinkled with classroom inci- 
dents and student writing. Having convinced his readers of the necessity for 
classroom lightness of heart, the author then turns seriously to the business of 
showing us how to achieve an artistry of humor by the double process of un- 
derstanding the sense of humor natural to a high-school student and of devel- 
oping our own teaching techniques in that direction. While Mr. Ormond 
would be the first to admit that many teachers could not comfortably repeat 
certain of his efforts, he states the basic principles so clearly that one feels 
assured of some success if he but works out and practices his own type of hu- 
mor. The reader even takes with humility the blows of Ormond’s analyses of 
humorless teachers as “funny people.” 

The book is altogether so jolly as well as so convincing a presentation that 
one finishes its last page with good resolutions and a more relaxed feeling for 
the classroom. 

Arizona State Teachers College. BLANCHE CARRIER. 


Spell to Write. M. R. Trasue and B. A. Stevens. Row, Peterson and Company, 
1941. Illustrated. Book One for Grades I, HI, III, and IV; Book Two for 
Grades V and VI; Book Three for Grades VII and VIII. 


A welcome improvement for spelling books! Probably the Weekly Program 
of Instruction and the Method of Study are not greatly improved, for already 
high marks of excellence have been reached in those procedures in spelling. 
The Selection of Words has been based upon careful research, unusually care- 
ful and understanding it is, but it is in the grouping of words around Topics 
that the authors have made a decided improvement. Pets, Play, Picnicking, 
Seasons, School, and Birds are, for example, some of the topics around which 
the words for Grade II have been grouped. A similar procedure has been fol- 
lowed for all the other grades. Another decided improvement is in provision 
for Spelling Readiness. Children are not plunged into the spelling of words 
before easy reading and conversational recall of experiences have given the 
words meaning and a reason for being spelled. And a third improvement is 
the wealth of suggestive illustrations in Book One. Books Two and Three 
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contain only two illustrations each, and more would have been welcomed by 
pupils and teachers. 


These books are easy to handle, thin and light. The format is decidedly 
pleasant. Throughout an air of intimacy prevails. 


Spelling in the First Grade is simply and helpfully discussed on two pages 
of Book One. The teaching load for Grades II—VIII for each of thirty-six 
weeks has been carefully planned and does not seem burdensome. 


It seems questionable to introduce in Grade II preparation for use of the 
dictionary in “later grades.” The authors in their Foreword to Teachers say, 
“The alphabetical sequence of letters is taught and drilled upon in the lessons 
of the second grade and the alphabetizing of words is taught and carefully 
drilled upon in the third and fourth grades, as preparation for finding words 
in the dictionary in later grades.” Modern teachers would prefer to drill upon 
those skills at the time they are needed in “later grades.” 

At the end of the work for each grade an alphabetical list of all words 
taught in that grade would have been helpful. Teachers could then eliminate 
more easily any words which had been taught in other connections. Also they 
could say what words have been taught. 


On the whole, teachers will welcome this modern approach to an old prob- 
lem. It has the ring of common sense. 
James S. Tippett. 


Modern Techniques for Improving Secondary School English. Edited by HAroLp 
A. CLARKE and Mary P. Eaton. New York. Noble and Noble. 1940. Pp. 
xvii, 326. $2.50. 


This is a book of suggestions about teaching English made by nearly two 
hundred teachers of English in the New York City high schools. There are all 
kinds of suggestions made apparently by teachers with many different points of 
view, and consequently they are not all, as the title of the book suggests, 
modern techniques. Some of the devices advocated are but slight variations of 
long established practices. Because of its wide authorship, the book could 
hardly be and does not pretend to be a systematic and comprehensive treatise on 
the teaching of English. Although some of the plans proposed may look to 
the skeptical eye a little like escapist schemes or confessions that their authors 
have never learned or lack the personality to make their teaching interesting, 
yet so many ways of doing things are suggested that even the most experienced 
teacher is unlikely to look through the book without coming upon new and 
helpful devices. 

PRESTON C. FARRAR. 


Caravans to the Northwest. JouN BLANcHarp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1940. Pp. 123. $1.25. 


This book is the product of a program sponsored by the Northwest Regional 
Council. In it the author has presented in a realistic, concise manner the 
results of the research of many agencies upon the problem of contemporary 
migration to the Northwest. In a series of beautiful pictures, graphs and maps, 
accompanied by simple narrative the story is told of Early Migration to the 
Northwest, How They Travel Today, Where They Come From, Why They 
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Come, The Effect of Migration Upon the Northwest Population, What New 
Migrants Find When They Arrive, How Some Succeed and Many Do Not, The 
Kind of Living Conditions That Exist Among the Migratory Population, and 
Controversies That Have Developed as a Result of Excess Migration. The 
second part of the book is devoted to the future possibilities of the Northwest. 
It presents a marvelous picture of future developments based on timber, 
power, irrigation, diversified industry, and planned use of resources. 


This is the best simple treatment of the Pacific Northwest that has yet 
appeared. It is an excellent example of the kind of interpretation that is needed 
for every region in the nation. 

A. K. K. 


Conservation and Citizenship. Grorce T. RENNER and WILLIAM H. Hartley. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 1940. Pp. x + 357. $1.60. 


A former senior economist of the United States National Resources Com- 
mittee has collaborated with a professor of the teaching of the social studies, 
with special experience in visual education, to make this book outstanding 
for use either as text or reference. It is admirably organized to bring out not 
only the conditions and problems within the various fields of conservation but 
to show the interrelationships between them in a way to emphasize the general 
unity of the conservation problem. The style is clear, the presentation inter- 
esting, and the treatment comprehensive without becoming too complex. Well- 
chosen illustrations and various types of teaching helps, coupled with selected 
lists of reference books, films, and other exhibit materials all aid in making this 
a valuable source book for teachers. 

CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


The Story of Man’s Quest for Water. Jasper O. DrarFin. Champaign, Illinois: 
The Garrard Press, 1939. Pp. viii + 232. $2.25. 


This is a rather general treatise on water supplies from early times to 
the present, with descriptions of certain modern systems. It is a good reference 
or collateral reading for a class in senior science while studying this topic, 
but it is relatively high in price for the contribution it might thus make to 
consumer understanding or to satisfying consumer needs beyond the point 
reached by the average high-school textbook. 

CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


Visual Aids in the Realm of Chemistry. Litt Hemers and others. Upper Mont- 
clair, New Jersey: New Jersey State Teachers College. 1940. Pp. 11, Mimeo- 
graphed. 25¢. 


A valuable list of charts, exhibits, films, slides, and publications available 
from various sources, useful for enriched teaching of junior-high-school science 
and senior-high-school and college chemistry. Reference is also made to other 
similar source lists. 

CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


‘*Basic Geometry’’ and Other New Books in 
Mathematics 


Reviewed by 
H. F. MUNCH 
University of North Carolina 


Basic Geometry. By Grorce D. BerkHorF and RALPH BEATLEY. New York: Scott, 
Foresman and Company. Pp. 294. 


This book is the greatest departure from the usual run of high-school plane 
geometry texts that has recently been printed. The whole approach is different. 
This is true because the basic fundamental assumptions used are so different 
from those so commonly used in developing the subject. These assumptions are 
five in number and are as follows: 


Principle 1. The points on any straight line can be numbered so that number 
differences measure distances. 

Principle 2. There is one and only one straight line through two given points. 

Principle 3. All half lines having the same end-point can be numbered so 
that number differences measure angles. 

Principle 4. All straight angles have the same measure. 

Principle 5. Two triangles are similar if an angle of the one equals an angle 
of the other and the sides including these angles are proportional. 

From these fundamental assumptions, plus definitions, seven basic theorems 
are proved. The first three of these basic theorems are as follows: 

1. Two triangles are similar if two angles of one are equal to two angles of 
the other. 

2.If two sides of a triangle are equal, the angles opposite these sides are 
equal; and conversely if two angles of a triangle are equal, the sides opposite 
these angles are equal. 

3. Two triangles are similar if their sides are respectively proportional. 

The development of these and other proofs throughout the book are as 
radically different in many cases as are the basic assumptions. 

Having developed the seven basic theorems the succeeding chapters deal with 
“Parallel lines and networks,” “The circle and regular polygons,” “Constructions 
with straight edge and compasses,” “Areas and lengths,” “Continuous variation,” 
“Loci,” “Reasoning abstract logical systems” and “Laws of numbers.” 

The pupil who masters the material of this book will have most if not all 
of the geometry found in the traditional course. He will not be lacking in a 
knowledge of geometry necessary for college entrance or for the study of highez 
mathematics. 

It is probable that at least at certain points, teachers and pupils will find the 
work presenting even greater difficulty than does the traditional method of 
approach. However, it is to be hoped that this book may have a wide circulation 
among those interested in the teaching of geometry to the end that whatever is 
of real merit in the book may soon find its way into our present-day teaching of 
geometry. 


Modern Trend Geometry. By WILLIAM W. StRADER and LAwrENCE D. RHOApDs. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company. 1940. Pp. xi + 444. 


This book is not a revision of Plane Geometry by the same authors and pub- 
lishers, published in 1927. It is entirely new. Certainly, the fundamental 
theorems are the same, but the approach is different, the arrangement of the 
material is different, the illustrative material is changed, and the page placement 
and organization of materials are different. 
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The aim of this book is to provide the material for a systematic course in 
reasoning, using plane geometry as the medium. There is an attempt made to 
bring about a transfer of deductive reasoning from geometry to other fields of 
thought. To this end induction is used more than it is used in traditional 
geometry textbooks. 

There are a number of noteworthy features of the book. Among these are 
lists of exercises entitled Just Thinking a Bit. In these exercises the pupil is 
stimulated to try his reasoning ability on questions not primarily geometric in 
character. Another delightful feature is the sketches called Alice in Geometry 
Wonderland. In these the authors have dramatized certain striking geometric 
properties. The short historical sketches throughout the book are excellent and 
add greatly to the textbook material. 

The authors of this text have labeled as “Principles” many of the theorems 
of the traditional geometry course. For example, the theorem Parallel lines form 
equal alternate interior angles with a transversal is labeled principle 29. There 
are at least 50 such principles in the book. The statements of many theorems 
and corollaries have been changed. Many of them, it seems, lack the elegance 
of expression found in the older versions. The designation of a triangle by the 
use of three small letters such as triangle abc instead of triangle ABC is an 
innovation that many geometry teachers will not like. It is believed that many 
teachers would not like the page placement of material. 

However, those who have the responsibility of selecting a plane geometry text 
should see this book and evaluate it in the light of their needs. 


Essentials of Algebra. First Course. By Watter W. Hart. Boston: D. C. Heath 

and Company. 1941. Pp. vii + 438. 

While this book is primarily an algebra it contains considerable amounts of 
arithmetic and intuitive geometry, and a touch of trigonometry. The primary 
purpose according to the publisher, “is to teach the essential concepts and skills 
of algebra; the next important purpose is to maintain and increase understand- 
ing and skill in arithmetic, intuitive geometry and to teach the beginnings of 
numerical trigonometry.” The approach to algebra is inductive and the assent 
up the hill of knowledge is quite gradual. The explanatory material is excellent 
being characterized by its clarity. 

There are many drill problems and a reasonably large number of verbal prob- 
lems. The author has taken great care to lead the pupil into the solution of 
verbal problems so that he will understand the principles involved and succeed 
in solving them. 

Occasionally throughout the book a page is devoted to the history of the 
development of various phases of algebra. These are excellent. The mechanical 
features of the book are good. The book fulfills the needs for a first-year algebra 
text. 


Essentials of High School Algebra. By Water W. Hart. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company. 1941. Pp. ix + 582. 


The first 400 pages of this book are essentially the same as Essentials of 
Algebra, First Course, by the same author and publisher. In the remaining pages 
are found treated more advanced phases of the subject and some phases formerly 
treated, but here presented at a higher level. Pupils who have mastered the 
material of this book would be adequately prepared for college entrance, 
although the degree of difficulty of many of the topics presented is lower than 
that found in many high school texts. According to the author, it seems that 
this is one of the strong points. 

This book has many of the same characteristics of the first course. These 
characteristics will not be reviewed here. 

The book is designed as a text for both the first and second course in high- 
school algebra and will no doubt find an important place in our schools. 
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Plane Geometry. By F. EuGene Seymour and PAUL JAMEs SMITH. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1941. Pp. xi + 467. $1.60. 


The significant differences between this book and the traditional textbooks 
in plane geometry are sufficient justification for the writing of this book. Know- 
ing the present trends of thought with regard to the value of geometry in the 
educative process the authors have attempted to retain the values of geometry 
per se and have provided the inspiration, viewpoint and material to give the 
pupil a new experience in the science of thinking. To do this they depart from 
the field of Euclidean geometry at frequent intervals throughout the book and 
take the pupil on numerous excursions into such fields as “The importance of 
postulates in everyday life,” “The indirect method of reasoning in daily Jife,” 
“Reasoning from the converse in daily life,” “Reasoning from the negative in 
everyday life,” “Reasoning from analogy,” “Reasoning from a generalization,” 
“Fallacious reasoning,” and “Critical thinking in life situations.” This part of 
the book is especially valuable as an aid in securing the transfer from geometric 
reasoning to the solution of the everyday problems of life and is especially well 
done. 

One finds that another modern trend has been followed in this book. This 
is the tendency to postulate many theorems which were previously proved. 
Examples of such theorems are the congruence theorems, the area of a rectangle, 
and a number of others. The traditional proof of these theorems are found in 
the appendix. 

Notwithstanding these and other changes from the traditional geometry the 
pupil who masters this text will not find himself lacking in a knowledge of 
the fundamentals of plane geometry that are necessary to meet the requirements 
of either college entrance or the problems of life. 

There are numerous good tests and reviews of various kinds. Definitions are 
exceptionally good. The pupil is given unusually good opportunities to build 
up correct geometric concepts and to develop the technique of proving geometric 
statements. 

Many excellent historical excerpts are included in the book. The illustrations 
of practical applications of geometry to the problems of industry surveying, 
navigation and the like would make an appeal to many pupils. 

In short the book has many things to recommend it to one who is looking 
for a good textbook in plane geometry. 


Shop Mathematics. By C. A. FeLtker. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany. 1941. Pp. xii + 380. $2.20. 


This is an excellent book to use as a text in giving men a knowledge of 
mathematics that would prepare them to meet the demands of certain trades, 
such as the machinists trade, the tool-makers trade, the pattern-making trade, 
et cetera. 

It is evident from the arrangement and content of the book that the author 
is well aware that many prospective tradesmen are deficient in a knowledge of 
the fundamentals of arithmetic. The first few chapters therefore are devoted 
to the fundamental operations with arithmetic, fractions, decimals, percentage, 
and square root. Then one finds a brief but rather thorough treatment of the 
fundamentals of algebra. Enough of plane geometry is offered to enable the 
student to get a grasp of its application to numerous shop problems. Trig- 
onometry is briefly treated as are also the uses and manipulation of calipers, 
logarithms and the slide rule. The remainder of the book which is a con- 
siderable part (almost one half) is devoted to the tools and practices in the 
trades as the tradesman has need for them. 

Perhaps the most outstanding features of the book are the many excellent 
illustrative examples that one finds, the close correlation between mathematics 
and shop practice and the excellent use made of pictures, cuts and diagrams in 
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illustrating and clarifying the problems of the shop man. The constant ref- 
erences to the machinists’ handbooks would here be very helpful. 

Surely one who has mastered the material of this book is well along in his 
preparation for many of the trades and would be a welcome addition to the 
personnel of many industrial plants. 


Applied Mathematics for Girls. By Nettie Stewart Davis. Wilwaukee: Bruce 

Publishing Company. Pp. xii + 274. $1.40. 

This is the third edition of this book. As the name implies the purpose of 
the book is to provide material which is appropriate to give to girls the com- 
monly used mathematics by their sex and to develop in them the ability to 
apply this mathematics to the practical problems as the need arises. The material 
presented might be divided into the following phases: (1) The fundamental 
operations of arithmetic as applied to integers, fractions, decimals, and per- 
centage, (2) certain phases of commercial arithmetic, such as pay rolls and 
time sheets, sales techniques and banking, (3) the application of arithmetic to 
the problems of home making such as sewing problems, family and personal 
budgets, food problems, and home improvement problems, (4) certain other 
practical phases of arithmetic such as taxes, insurance, postal rates and service, 
(5) miscellaneous topics such as graphs, algebra, geometry, ratio and proportion 
and public utilities. 

The girl who uses this book as a text would learn many things applicable 
to home making not found in the traditional mathematics material. These 
would pertain to cooking, sewing, foods, and food values, meter readings, cost 
of her own clothes, food and other items of expense. This is perhaps the book's 
strongest point. 

Since it has been so thoroughly tried out in the form of older editions and 
since it is now improved and modernized it will no doubt find an important 
place as a textbook in many high schools. 
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